























THE ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE 

Is published every Friday, at Sa/em, Colum- 
biana Co., Ohio, by the Executive Coamittee | 
of the Western Anti-Stavery Society; | 
and is the only paper in the Great West 
which advocates secession from pro-slavery | 
governments and pro-slavery church organi- | 
zations. It is edited by Bens. S. and J. E-' 
LizasetH Jones; and while urging upon the | 
people the duty of holding * No union with | 
Slaveholders,” either in Church or State, as 
the only consistent position an abolitionist 
can occupy, and as the best means for the de- | 
struction of slavery ; it will, so faras its lim- 


its permit, give a histqry of the daily progress | 


of the anti-slavery cause—exhibit the policy | 
and practice*of slaveholders, and by facts and | 
arguments endeavor to increase the zeal and | 
activity of every true lover of Freedom. In 
addition to its anti-slavery matter, it will con- 
tain general news, choice extracts, moral 
tales, &c. Itis to be hoped that all the friends 
of the Western Anti-Slavery Society—all the | 
advocates of the Disunion movement, will do | 
what they can to aid in the support of the | 
paper, by extemling its circulation. You , 
who live in the West should sustain the pa- 
ur that is published in your midst. The: 
ugle is printed on an imperial sheet and is 
furnished to subscribers on the following 





| 


¢ TERMS. 
$1,00 per annum, if paid on, or before the 
of the Ist No. 






in 3 mos. of the time of subscribing; and 
$1,50 if payment be delayed longer than 
3 mos. 





0< No subscription received for less than | 
six months, and all payments to be made | 
within 6 mos. of the time of subscribing. | 
Subscriptions for /ess than one year to be paid | 
invariably in advance. | 


Op We occasionally send numbers to | 


those who are not subscribers, hut who are | 
believed to be interested in the dissemination | 
of anti-slavery truth, with the hope that they 
will either subscribe themselves, or u-e their, 
influence to extend its circulation among their | 
friends. 


<= Communications intended for inser- 
tion to be addressed to the Editors. All oth- | 
ers tothe Publishing Agent, James Bannasy. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS AND AGENTS. | 


The publishers of the Bugle have been put | 
to great inconvenience and considerable ex- 
pense, in consequence of those with whom | 
they have business transactions neglecting to | 
bear in mind a few necessary rules and regu- | 
lations which may be thus stated : 

1. In sending the name of a new subseri- | 
ber ora remittance for an old one, write it 
distinctly, and give not only the name of the | 
Post Office, but the name of the County and | 
Slate in which said office is located. | 

2. When the Post Office address of a pa- 
per is to be changed, be particular to give the 
name of the office frum which itis to be chan- | 
ged, as well as the one to which it is to be| 
sent. | 

3. According to general usage, subscribers , 
who do not give express notice to the con- 
trary, are considered as willing to continue | 
their subscriptions; and those who are in ar- | 
rears cannot discontinue their paper, except | 
at the option of the publishers, until all ar- | 
rearages are paid, and if they neglect or re-) 
fuse to také their papers from the office “to 
which they are directed, or move to other 
places without informing the publishers, and | 
the paper is sent to the former direction, they | 
are responsible for payment. 

4. The Courts have decided that refusing | 
to take a newspaper (for which the individ- 
ual has subscribed) from the office, and re-| 
moving and leaving it uncalled for, is pré-| 
ma facre evidence of inlentional fraud. | 

5. If you wish to discontinue a paper, | 

first pay all arrearages, then request the pub- | 
lishers either personally, by letter from your- 
self, or through your Post Master to have it 
stopped. 

TO POST MASTERS. 

We have not unfrequently received papers 
returned to us with **Refused’’ written on | 
them, sometimes they also have the P. O. 

ddress, ani ti no evidence of what | 

ortion of the globe they came from. This 
is not such notice as the law requires to be | 
given; and we therefore desire that in case | 
of discontinuance you will frank a letter (not 
charge us with postage as some have done) | 
that may be placed on file, giving the reason | 
of the discontinuance if known to you.— | 
This, though required by law, has been omit- | 
ted in very many cases. 
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From the Liberty eel... } 
The Constitutionality of Slavery. 
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John P. Hale, in his letter accepting the 
nomination of the per ng wn says, * lam 
ready to co-operate with those who by inde- 
pendent, organized and individual action, 

* * ® desire to withdraw from the in- 
stitution of slavery that support which it un- 
constitutionally receives from the General 
Government, and seeks its termination by — 
federal action where it exists under federal | 
jurisdiction, and State action where it exists | 
under State authority.” 

Gerrit Smith affirms that “ slavery, wheth-— 
er in the District of Columbia, in any other | 


| were untr! 
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ly to the extension of slavery—that they are 
as politicians mere Wilmot-proviso men. 

The doctrine which we have above ascrib- 
ed to Mr. Hale upon this point, is exactly 
our own, and Mr. Sinith has put us upon our 
deferce. 

Before offering a brief statement of our 
views, we take leave to say in reply to Mr. 
Smith, that the nomination of Mr. Hale by 
the Buffalo Convention 1s net the reason of 
our agreetmet in opinion with hin upon this 
subject. We have never thought otherwise. 
Mr. 8.’s own arguments, and those of Wil- 
liam Goodell, have not convinced us; and 
we may add, that we never read a book writ- 
ten by any man of ability, of which we be- 
lieved so lite, as of Spooner’s work @pon 
the unconstitutionality of slavery. We rose 
rom its perusal, when it was first published, 


with the. aninip ion that its foundation facts 
ue, its 


its ‘arguments inconclusive, and its conclu- 
sions, only the repetition of its premi 
the mere echo of itsassumptions. Wendall 
Phillips very kindly favored us with his re- 
view of Spooner, but we needed no argument 
on that side, and thought an epitaph would 
have been more to the purpose. 

Mr. Smih, in his letter to Mr. Chase, says, 
“T have, for many years, seen on the face of 
the Constitution, power to abolish every part 
of Ainerican slavery.” 

In the Preamble, he finds that one of the 
objects of orduining and establishing the Con- 
stitution, was, to “secure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity ;" to 
which we answer; let this mean whatsoever 
it may, and include whomsoever we please, 
it is not a substantive enactment, and that, of 
itself and by itself, it can eflect nothing. A 
preamble is not a provision of a constitution 
or law, but a general,and often a loose, state- 
ment of the reasons and objects of the instru- 
ment which it prefaces. ts proper oflice is 
to guide and assist in the construction of 
doubiful passages in the body of the instru- 
ment, and can be safely resorted to, only to 
explain difficult, insensible or incoherent pro- 
visions therein, 

The provisions of the instrument itself, 
quoted to prove the alleged power to abolish 
slavery, are amendments : 

“Art. IV. The right of the people to be 
secure in their persons, houses, papers, and 
effects, against unreasonable searches and 
seizures, shall not be violated ;” and, 

“ Art. V. No person shall be deprived of 
life, liberty, or property, without due process 
of law.” 

Mr. Smith’s inference from these clauses, 
is, that they gire power to the Federal Go- 
vernment to abolish slavery in the States.— 
In fact, these amendments, one and al], down 
to the tenth article, are negations, restrictions 
and limitations of power. ‘They are powers 
withheld, fot powers given. ‘They are en- 
acted defensively against the United States 
Government, protectively of the States and 
the people, and operate only as prohibitions 





/and limitations upon the General Govern- 


ment; and so far from warranting an inter- 
ference of the Union with the institutions of 
the sovereign States, they expressly forbid it 
altogether, or limit and bound it by defining 
and hedging its authority. ‘They use the 
language of jealousy, nq declarations of trust 
or bestowals of authority. From the begin- 
ning to the end of these amendments, there 
is not one empowering clause of any kind or 
over any subject. 

Moreover, ** the Constitution of the United 
States’ Governmentis an instrument contain- 
ing the grant of specific powers, and the Go- 
vernment of the Union cannot claim any pow- 
ers but what are contained in the grant, and 
given either expressly or by necessary —_ 
cation.”"—Ist Kent's Com., p. 313. The 
tenth article of the amendments says, ** The 
powers not delegated by the Constitution to 
the United States; nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States respective- 
ly, or to the people.” 

Now no ‘specific grant, either express, or 
necessarily implied, of power to the Federal 
Government to abolish slavery within the 
States, is or can be shown, if we are right in 
our construction of the amendments cited by 
Mr. Smith. He quotes nothing eaplicit, and 
he finds nothing doubtful that will authorize 
him to borrow a helping construction from 


| the Preamble. 


But if the quoted amendments were even 
empowering enactments, they would fail to 
support the proposition which we are com- 
batting. Security of persons from unreasun- 
able searches and seizures, is surely not in- 
tended to protect children from seizure by 
their parents, or apprentices ‘y their masters, 
nor any other person held by law to service, 
as slaves are, by those who claim that ser- 
vice. The sequel of the article explains the 


| manner in which (by the General Govern- 





ment) s and hes may be made, 
when the objects are criminally charged ; but 





tof the nation, is clearly unconstitutional.” 
‘And he holds, also, that “certain passages in 
the Constitution of the Union, and amend- | 
ments thereto, give power (to the General Go- | 
veroment) to abolish every part of American 
slavery. | 

The difference of opinion between these 
twe men, and the issue made by them is a 
very clear one. ’ 

Mr. Hale believes that the Congress, the 
National Executive, Judiciary, and all of 
them, within their proper spheres, may con- 
stitationally abolish slavery where it exists, | 
upon any territory and in any case, over which 
the General G t has exclusive juris- 
diction, as in the Distriet of Columbia, in the | 
territories, forts and arsenals of the United | 
States. Buthe does not believe, with Messrs. 
Smith, Goodell and Spooner, that it has con- | 
stitutional power to abolish slavery anywhere 
within the States in which it exists by the 
laws or customs thereof. 

Mr. Smith claims for the General Govern- 
ment constitutional power to abolish slavery 
everywhere within the limits of the Union— 
‘a Soath Carolina, for example; and, plant- 
tng himself upon this difference of construc- 
tion, springs over several broken links of log- 
ic to the conclusion, that Mr. Hale and those 
who hold with him, are in effect opposed on- 





no ingenuity can show that children, appren- 
tices or slaves are within the protection of 
this clause, a8 against their 7 ts or mas- 
ters, in the exercise of their commonly recog- 
nized authority. 

In like manner, if the sentence, “ No per- 
son shall be deprived of liberty without due 
process of law,”’ were authority for national 
interference, (which it is not,) that interfer- 
ence would be effectually met by the fact that 
slaves are held by authority of law, and that 
would end it. 

There are besides other views of these 
points which would sustain our position, but 
we waive them. 

Mr. Smith urges one other argument— 

“The United States shal! guaranty to eve- 
ry state in this@Jnion a republican form of 
government, and shall protect each of them 
against invasion,” &c. 

What shall the United States do? 

Guaranty a republican form of government. 
No more. Does this mean enforce or compel 





logical premises unsound, | 





a republican form, thrust itself into the do- | 
mestic circle, emancipate wives, children and | 
servants, confer the elective franchise upon | 
every inhabitant, and in g 1, declare and 

maintain the natural rights of all, ageinst the | 
laws of the States and the customs of the peo- | 
plet Or does it only mean that the United | 





States shall warrant and defend the existing 
forms of government called republican from 
change to a monarchical system by rebellion 
and foreign violence? Let this mean what 
it may, it is clear that the States neither gave 
up nor intended to give up any powers to the 
Union which they could well, conveniently 
and harmoniously exercise within themselves. 
The Union was designed only to effect for 
the whole, what the severa! State sovereign= 
ties could not at all, or so well do by their 
separate legislation; this we take to be the 
spirit of the federation, and it clearly illas- 
trates the meaning of the clause in question 
—that is, it leaves the internal affairs of the 
States to their own management, so far, at 
least, as to exempt their family, Social, and 
industrial systems from all interference by 
the general government. ye, 
But what does a his 


= 





z) O- . Hite 
to be “a government which derives all its 
powers directly or indirectly from the great 
body of the people; and is administered by 
persons holding their offices during pleasure, 
fora limited period, or during good behavior.” 
For the purpose of this argument nothing can 
be more vague and indefinite than the term 
here used, whether we turn to dictionaries 
for definitions, or read history for illustra- 
tions. Republics seem to us distinguished 
from other forms of government rather by the 
tenure of their offices, than by anything fixed 
and determined as to the extent of the popu- 
lar power of appointment; provided only, 
the electors are tle people, the citizens or the 
free inhabitants, and official succession de- 
pends directly or indirectly upon the will or 
voice of the class or body called tree, for 
ought we can see, the government may call 
itself a republic. Virginia is as well entitled 
to the name as Greece and Rome when they 
claimed the honor. Like the word gentle- 
man, or christian; republic is too remarkable 
for its elasticity of meaning, to avail anything 
for such an argument as this to the party that 
must rely upon its verbal definition. We say 
nothing here of the supposed pro-slavery cha- 
racter of the Federal constitution, or of its 
obligations upon, or repugnance to, con- 
science; this age is not in discussion be- 
tween us and Mr, Smith and his party; we 
only aim to show that Mr. Hale is in the true 
political attitude to the system of slavery, and 
that he cannot constitutionally exert his po- 
litical power for emancipation otherwise than 
he does. 

If we could see power in the general gov- 
ernment to abolish slavery iq Virginia and 
South Carolina, we would demand its imme- 
diate exercise, and we would no more give 
our vote to Mr. Hale for the Presidency, than 
to any other man who stood pledged to dis- 
appoint our wishes. But believing as we do, 
we could not cast a vote for Gernit Smith; if 
he threatened to misrey our opinions, 
and violate the obligations of the office, hows 
ever much we desire the result which he 
aims at, we will not authorize any man to 
commit a breach of trust either for good’ or 
for evil. 

We agree with Hale that emancipation by 
our political power eughtto be endeavored 
by Federal action where it exists under Fed- 
tral jurisdiction, and by State action where 
it exists under State jurisdiction; and with 
Hale, Smith and Garrison, by individual ac- 
tion every where and in every way that a man 
may labor for the overthrow of wrong. 

And we conclude Mr. Smith is greatly in 
error in the assertion that these views go no 
further than the Wilmot proviso—the enere 
limitations of slavery within its present do- 
minion—and that they go the whole length 
which we can or he should or need go. 





From the Liberator. 


Sketch of the Speech of Theodore Parker at 
a special meeting of the A. A. S. Society 
called for the purpuse of congratulating 
France on her recent triumph. 


Mr. Cuatrman—The gentleman before 
me (Wendell Phillips) has made an allusion 
to Rome. Let me, also, turn to that same 
city. Underneath the Rome of the Empe- 
rors there was another Rome; not seen by 
the sun—known only toafew men. Above, 
in the sunlight, stood Rome of the Cwsars, 
with her Markets and her Armies, her Thea- 
tres, her Temples and her Palaces, glorious 
and of marble. A million men wentthrough 
her brazen gates. ‘The@imperial city—she 
stood there—beautiful and admired—the 
queen of nations. But underneath all that, 
in caverns of the earth, in the tombs of dead 
men, in quarries whence the upper city had 
been slowly hewn, there was another popu- 
Jation—another Rome, with other thoughts. 
Yea, this devout body of men, who swore 
not by the public alters, men whose prayers 
were forbidden, their worship disallowed, 
their ideas prohibited, their very lives ille- 
gal. Time passed on; and gradually Rome 
of the Pagans disappeared, and Rome of the 
Christians sat there in her place, on the sev- 
en hills, and stretched out her sceptre over 
the nations, 

So underneath the Laws and the Institu- 
tions of each modern Nation—underneath the 
Monarchy and the Republic—there is anoth- 
er and unseen State, with sentiments not yet 
become popular, and with ideas not yet con- 
firmed into actions—ideas scarcely legal, cer- 
tainly not ‘respectable.’ Slowly from its 
depths comes up this ideal State, the State of 
the Future; and slowly to the eternal deep 
sinks down the actual State, the State of the 
Present. But i an earthquak 
the nations degrades of a sudden the actual, 
and speedily starts up the ideal Kingdom of 
the Future. Such a thing has just come to 
pass. In France, within five and forty days, 
a new state has risen from underneath the 
old. Men whose words were suppressed, 
and their ideas reckoned illegal but two 
months ago, now hold the gceptre of five and 
thirty millions of grateful citizens—hold it in 
clean and powerful hands. A great revolu- 
tion has taken plaee—one which will pro- 
duce effects which we cannot foresee. 11 is 
itself the greatest Act of this contury. God 
only knows wnat it will lead to. We are 
here to express the sympathy of Republicans 
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for am blic. We ure here to rejoice 
over hopes of a new State, not to 
exult fallen fortunes of the Bourbons. 
Loui pe has done much which we 
may for. He has kept mainly at 
peace tnetion of the world; has 
kept of Kurope for 17 years. Let 


us th im for that. He has consolidated 
-the I nation, helped to give them a new 
unity t, and unity of action, which 


before. Perhaps he did not 
his Since he has brought it a- 
ok bim for that. But most 

mid thagk this ‘citizen king’ for 
» His greatest lesson is his 

4 show that five and thirty mil- 
this nineteenth century, are 


— “wh ft are ea 













of modern Wealth. He had anarmy the best 
disciplined frobably, in the world—and, as 
he thought, dompletely in his power. He 
had a Chamler of Peers of his own appoiat- 
ment, and a [Yhamber of Deputies almost of 
his own sp. He ruled a nation that 


in =H the embodyment of the idea 





contained 340,000 office-holders, appointed 
by himself—and only 240,000 voters! Who 
sat so safe @ the citizen king on his ‘throne 
surrounded by republiean institutions!’ So 
confident wis he, as the journals tell, that he 
bade a frien| stop a day or two, ‘and see how 
I will put down the people’!! For once, 
this shrewd taleulator reckoned without his 
host. 

Well, we have seen this man, this citizen- 
monareh—whp married his children only to 
kings—rush ftom his place; his peers and his 
deputies were unavailing; his office -holders 
could not sustin him; bis army *fraternished 
with the people;’ and he, forgetful ofhis own 
children, ignoiniously is hustled out of the 
kingdom with nothing but a five-frane piece 
in his pocket. | For the lesson thus taught, 
let us thank him the most of all. 

Men tell us jt is too soon to rejoice. *Per- 
haps the Revolution will not hold’—‘it will 
not last’—‘the kings of Europe will put it 
down.’ Whena& sound, healthy child is born. 
the friends of the family congratulate the par- 
ents dhen; they do not wait ull the child has 
grown up, and got a beard. Now this is a 
live child; it is well-born in both senses— 
come of good parentage, and gives signs of a 
good constitution, Let us rejoice at its birth, 
and not wait to see if it will grow up. Let 
us now baptize it in the crystal fountain of 
our own Hore, 

In a great revolution, there are always two 
things to be looked at, namely: the Actions, 
and the Ideas which produce the actions.— 
The actions I will say little of; you have all 
read of them in the newspapers. Some of 


the actions were bad. It is not true that all 
at Otbethe French have become angels.— 


There are low and base men, who swarm in 
the lanes and alleys of Paris; for that great 
city also is girt about with a belt of misery, 
of vice and of crime, eating into her painful 
loins. It was a bad thing to sack the TTuil- 
leries; to burn bridges, and chateaux, and 
railroad stations. Property is under the in- 
surance of mankind, and the Human Race 
must pay in public for private depredations. 
Jtewas a bad thing to kill men,—the Human 
Race cannot make up that loss; only suffer 
and be penitent. J am sorry for these bad 
actions; but L am not surprised atthem. You 
cannot burn down the poor dwelling ofa 
widow in Boston, but some miserable man 
wi!l steal pot or pan in the confusion of the 
fire. How much more should we expect 
pillage and violence in the earthquake which 
throws down a king! 

Enough have I said of the actions—but 
there was one deed too symbolical to be pas- 
sed by. In the garden of the Tuilleries, be- 
fore the great gate of the palace, there stands 
a statute of Spartacus, a colossal bronze, his 
broken chain in the left hand, his Roman 
sword in the right. Spartacus was a Roman 
gladiator. He brok® his chins, gathered a- 
bout him other glabiators, fugitive slaves, 
and assembled an army. He and his com- 
rades fought for freedom; they cut off four 
consular armies sent against them; at last the 
hero fell amid a heap of men, slain by his 
own well practised hand. When the peo- 
ple took the old and emblematic French 
throne, and burned it solemnly with emb! 
atic fire, they stripped off some of the crim- 
son trappings of the royal seat, made a tiara 
thereof, and bound it on the gladiator’s head! 
But red is the color of the revolutions—the 
color of bloud; the unconscious gladiator was 
an image too saving for new France. So they 
took the Roman sword out of his hand, and 
in its place they put a—bunch of flowers! 

Let us say a word of the Ipeas. Three I- 
deas filled the mind of the nation—the Idea 
of Liserty Equauity and Fratrexnity.— 
Three noble words. Linerry meant liberty 
of aus. So atone word they set free the 
Slaves, and if my friend’s cyphres are cor- 
rect, at once 300,000 souls rise up from the 
ground disenthralled, free men. That is a 

t act. A population as large as the whole 
amily of our sober sister Connecticut all at 
once find their chains drop off, and they are 
Free: not beasts, but men. This may not 
hold, Our Declaration of Independence was 
not the Confederation of '78—still less was 
it the Constitution of 87. The French may 
be as false as the Americans in their Idea of 
Liberty. At any rate, it isa good beginning. 
Let 08 rejoice at that. 

Equatiry means that all are equal before 
the Law, equa. In nicnrs, however une- 
qual in mights. So all titles of Nobility 
come at once toanend. The royal! family 
is like the family of our Presidents. The 
Chamber of Peers is abolished. Universal 
Suffrage at once decreed—a!l men over 21 
are voters. Men here in America say the 
French are not ready for that. Nodoubt the 
King thought so. Atany rate, he was not 
ready for it. But it is not a thing altogether 
un in France. It has been tried several 
times before. The French Constitution was 
accepted by the whole People in 1800: Na- 
poleon was made Consul by the whole peo- 
| ple—«made Emperor by the whole People. — 

Even in 1815, the ‘acte additionelle’ to the 








men in 








*Charte’ was accepted by the whole People. 
‘Yo decree umiversal suffrage was the ruost 
natural thing in the world. Those two Ileas 
—Liberty and Equality—are American Ideas; 
they were never American Facts, America 
songht liberty only forthe warres. Our fath- 
ers thought not of universal suffrage. 

But France hag not only attempted to make 
our kdeas facts; she has advanced vn Idea not 
hinted at in the American Declarations, the 
Idea of Faarearniry. By this she means 
Human Brorternoop, This points not 
merely to a political, but a social Revolution. 
It is not easy for us to understand how a gov- 
ernment can effect this. Here, «ll comes 
from the People, and the People have to take 
care of the government, naar thereby the 

official u 









re ane have to furnish them 
tell them what application 






pels tare 


ernment’ of France must be one that ean lead 
the nation; have ideas in advance ‘of the na- 
tion. Aceordingly, it proposes many plans 
which with us could never have come from 
any. party in power, Here, the government 
is only the servant of the people. There, it 
aims to be the Father and ‘Teacher thereof; 
a patriarchal government with Christian 
thoughts and feelings. Butas an eloquent 
man is to come after me, whose special aim 
is to develope the Idea of Human Brother- 
hood into social ipstitutions—I will not dwell 
on this, save to mention an act of the ‘pro- 
visional authorities: They have cholished 
the punishment of death for all political offen- 
ces. You remember the guillotine, the mas- 
sacres of September, the drownings io the 
Seine and the Loire, the dreadful butchery 
in the name of the Law. Put this new de- 
cree side by side with the old, and you see 
why Spartacus, though crowned by a Revo- 
lution, bears peaceful blossoms in his hand! 

But let us hasten on; time would fail me 
to speak of the cause or point out the effect 
of this movement of the people. Only a word 
concerning the objections made to it. Some 
say, ‘It isonly an extempore affair. Men 
drunk with new power are telling their fan- 
cies, and trying in their heat to make law 
thereof.’ Itis mot so. The ideas | have 
hinted at have been long known and deeply 
cherished by the best minds in Franee, Last 
autumn, M. Lamartine, in his own newspa- 
per—for the deputy for Macon is an editor— 
published the ‘programme and confession of 
his politicat faith.’ J will read a little of it. 
It is a remarkable paper. [Here Mr. P. read 
from the Courier des Etus Unis for Nov. 24, 
1847, passages from M. Lamartine’s program- 
me, which set forth all the schemes which 
the provisional government are now trying 
to carry out.) 

Others say, *The whole thing seems rash!! 
Well, so it does; so does any good thing 
seein rash to all exeept the man who does it, 
and such as ‘would de it if he did not. What 
is rash to one, is not to another. It is dan- 
gerous for an old man to run—fatal for him 
to leap—while his grandson jumps over wall 
and ditch withouthurt. The American Rev- 
olution was a rash aet; the English Revolu- 
tion a rash act; the Protestant Reformation 
was a ‘rash act.’ Was it ‘safe’ to withstand 
the Revolution? Did the King of the French’ 
find it so? 

Yet others say, “The leaders are unknown’ 
—‘Lamartine—you might as well pot Mr. 
Dickens at the head of the nation.’ But when 
the American Revolution begun—who had 
ever heard of John Hancock *President of the 
Congress,’ in England? To the men who 
knew him, John Hancock was a country tra- 
der, the richest man in the town of 10,000 
inhabitants, that dida’t sound very great at 
London. Samuel Adams and John Adams, 
and Jefferson, and all the other men, what did 
the world know of them? only that they had 
been christened with Hebrew names. Why, 
George Washington was only, as Gen. Brad- 
dock called him, ‘a young Buckskin.’ But 
the world heard of these men afterwards.— 
Let us leave the French statesmen to make 
to the future what report of themseives they 
can! Let me tell a story of Dupont de |’ 
Eure, the head of the government at this mo- 
ment. He was one of the movers of the Rev- 
olution of 1830. He dined with the citizen 
king, once in some council. At the table he 
and the king differed; the king affirmed, and 
Dupont denied. Said the king, Do you teil 
me I lie? Said Dupont—*When the king says 
ves, and Dupontde |’ Eure replies no, France 
will know which to believe’! The king said 
Yes, we will put the people down. Dupont 
said No, you shall not pul the people down— 
and now France knows which to believe. 

Again say others yet, ‘War may come, 
Royalty may come back, Despotism may 
come back. Other kings will interpose, and 







Jean Jeeques, and the scoffing negations of 
Voltaire, that are now proclaimed to the peo- 
ple, but the broad maxims of Christian ment 
—the words of Human Brotherhood. The 
| men of lerror knew na weapon but the sword: 
| the provisional fovernment custs the sword 
from its bands, and will not shed blood for 
politics! crimes! 

Suil, troubles may come; war may come 
from without, and worse still within; the Re- 
public may end. But if it !asts only a day, 
let us rejoiee in that day. Suppose it pay 
the dream of the nation; it is worth while to 
dream of Liberty, of Equality, of Fraternity; 
aad to dream that we are awake, and trying 
| to make them all into institutions and cem- 
mon life. Whatis only a dream now, will 
be a fact at last. : 

Next Scnday is the election day of Frane; 
—5,000,000 of voters ure to choose £00 Rep- 
resentatives! Shall not the prayers of all 
Christian nearts go up with them: on that 
day —a great deep prayer fer their snecess ? 

The other day—the birth-day of Washing- 
ton—ihe ceim, noiseless spirit of death came 
to release the soul of the patriarch of Ameri- 
can statesmen, While his snw was slowly 
sinking in the western sky, the life star of a 
new nation was visibly rising there, far off 
in the Kast. A Pagan might be pardoned 
for the thought, that the intrepid soul of that 
old nan foresaw the peril, and, slowly quit- 
ling its hold of the wosnout body, Went 
thither to kindle anew the flaine of liberty he 

















fanned go ofien here. ‘Yuat is buta Pagan 
thought, This is a Christian thought: The: 


kind, and directs their voluntary march. See 
how this earth bas been breught to her pre- 
sent firm and setiled state. By storm and 
earthquake, continent has been rent from con- 
linent—oceans have swept over the moun- 
tains—and the scars of ancient war still mark 
our Parend’s venerable face. So is it in the 
growth of human society: it is the child of 
Pain—Revolutions have rocked its cradle, 
war and violence rudely nursed it into hardy 
life. Good institutious—how paiatuily, how 
slowly have they come! 

‘Siowly as spreads the green of earth 

O'er the receding ocean's bed, 
Dim as the distant stars come forth— 
Uncertain as a vision flow, 
_ Has been the old world’s toiling pace, 

Ere she can give fair Preepom place.’ 

Let us welcome the green apot when it be- 
gins to spread; let us shout as the sterile sea 
of barbarism goes back; let us rejoice in’ the 
‘vision’ of good things to cqme; let us wel- 
come the distant and rising orb—for it is the 
Bethlehem star of a great uation—and they 
who behold it may well say—Peraee on 
EARTH, AND GOOD WILL To M&N, (Cheers.) 


Slavery in French Colonies. 


We are surprised at the hot haste, and in- 
attention to republican principles, which cha- 
racterized the new Goverament of France in 
abolishing Slavery in her Colonies. Had 
they consulted the pillars of our democracy, 
Lamartine and bis compeers would have 
learned, that ** Slavery is the corner stene of 
Republicanism,” that democracy is the * na- 
tural ally”? of Slavery, or at least, that it is 
quite undemocratic for a government, though 
it may fully legislate on other subjects, to do 
any thing against Slavery in its territories, 
But French Republicans have not yet learn- 
ed much. They are decidedly green, and ig- 
norantly suppose that equal rights and democ- 
racy, mean something more than the equal 
right of all white democrats towhip negroes. 
Calhoun should write another letter, and 
Cass be forthwith sent over to further instruet 
them.—E£/yria Courier. 





("The following petition was presented 
to the body to which it is addressed. Is the 
request of the petition unreasonable ? 

Tv the Legislature of the State of New York: 

The undersigned, married women of the 
Town of Darien in the County of Genesee, 
and Covington in the County of Wyoming, 
would respectfully represent that your decla- 
ration of independence declares that govern- 
ments derive their just power from the con- 
sent of the governed; and as women never 
consefited to be represented in, or recognized 
by this Government, it is evident that in jus- 
tice no allegiance can be obtained from them, 

Your laws, after depriving us of property, 
or the means of acquiring it, and even of in- 
dividuality, require the same obedience from 
us, as from Free Citizens, 

We, therefore, think common justice and 
humanity would dictate, that when you class 
us and our privileges, with those of Jdiuts 
and Lunatics, you should do the same with 
regard to our responsibilities; and as eur hus- 
bands assume responsibility for our debts 
and trespasses, they should also for our mis- 
demeanors and crimes; for justice can never 
hold lunatics, idiots, infants or married wo- 
men, (as the law now is) accountable for 
their conduct. 

When women are allowed the privileges 
of rational and accountable beings, it will be 
soon enough to expect from them the duties 
of such, ' 

Our numerous and yearly petitions for this 
most desirable object having been disregar- 
ded, we now ask your august body te abol- 
ish all laws which bold married women more 





put downa Republic.’ Other kings inter- 
fere to put down the French! Perhaps they 
will. They tried it 1793, but did not like 
the experiment very well. They will be 
well off if they do not find it necessary to 
put down a Republic a litte nearer at hand; 
their anii-revolutionary work may begin at 


ome. 

War followed the American Revolution.— 
It cost money, it cost men. But if we cal- 
culate the value of American Ideas, they are 
worth what they cost, Even the French Re- 
volution, with all its carnage, robbery and 
butchery, is worth what it cost. But it is 
possible that war will nof come. From a for- 
eign war, France bas little to fear. There 
seems little danger that it will come at all. 
What monarchy will dare to fight Republi- 
can France? Internal trouble may indeed 
come. It is to be expected that the new Re- 
public will make many a misstep. Butis it 
likely that al) the old tragedies will be enac- 
ted again? Surely not—the burnt child dreads 
the fire. Besides, the France of °48 is not 
the France of 89. There is no triple despo- 
tism weighing on the nation’s neck, a trinity 
of despotic powers—the throne, the nobility, 
the church. The king is fled; the nobles have 
ceased to be; the chorch is republican. There 
is no hatred between class and class, as he- 
fore. The men of '89 sought freedom for the 
raiddle class, not for a!l classes—neither for 
the high, nor for the low. Relicion pervades 
the charch and the ie as never before.— 





Better ideas prevail. It is not the gospel of 


ace ble for their acts than infants, idivts 
and /unatics. 
(Signed by some sixty names.) 

The Delaware State Anti-Slavery Sociely, in 
its Fourth Annual Report, speaking of the 
progress ot free principles within the past 
year, says: 

lo our own State the subject was brought 
before our last Legislature, by a memorial 
and petitions, and our hopes that favorable 
action would be taken were raised toa high 
pitch, only as it appears to be dashed to the 
ground for the time. Yet the popular de. 
mopstrations in favor of emancipation at that 
time, were such, as to lead us to believe that 
it must come; and well will it be for those 
legislators, who, wise e h to discern the 
signs of the times shall be found ranged on 
the side of the cause of freedom, when next 
the question shail arise in that body. Pub- 
lic meetings have been held during different 
portions of the year, and addresses delivered 
py able speakers from abroad, toapparent ad- 
vantage, and publications have continued to 
be distributed gratuitously and otherwise.— 
The publication of a small paper, advocat 
emancipation, has been commenced, wh 
has been extensively circulated in the State, 
Its subscription list, though yet small is stea- 
dily increasing a4 it becomes known, show. 
ing not only that there is a growing anti-sla- 
very sentiment among the masses, the wor- 
king people, the bone and sinew of the state, 
but that its spirit is appreciated. 
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"From the Liberty Bell for 1848. 
Invocation to the God of Freedom. 





BY BENJAMIN 8, JONES. 


Ovr Faraer! By that hallowed name 

Which tells of thy paren! st care; 
A fathei’s blessing we weold claim, 

A father’s love and kindness share. 
With golden cords of mutual love 

Thy children’s hearts more closely bind, 
And every erring thought reprove, 

And purify each selfish mind 
*Till all shall truly worship thee, 

1ou bounteous source of every good, 

And in thy human image see 

The token of uian’s brotherhood. 


Father! wHo art IN HEAVEN ABOVE, 

The dwelling of the just and pure, 
Where the still waters gently move 

And pastures green for aye endure ; 
Look on us froim thy bright abode 

And listen to our humbie prayer, 
For art thou not our Father-god, 

And we the children of thy care? 
Though in the heavens thy throne is set 

Where angels thy deminion own, 
Upon the earth remeineth yet 

The presence of the Holy One. 


MI. 


Our Father! nattowep ee tuy Name! 
teach us so to reverence ther, 
t none froin us shall vainly claim 
A brother’s love and sympathy. 
When ‘T'yranny’s usurped control 
Shall brutify the human mind, 
Shall cast her feiters on the soul 
And in her chains ‘hy image bind, 
In faith and wisdom make us strong 
That we may set our brother free, 
And by our stern rebuke of wrong 
Thy glorious name shall hallowed be. 
IV. 
And grant us that Tuy KINGDOM Come, 
That all of earth’s contentions cease, 
And make our world @ fitiog home 
For Love, and Purity, and Peace. 
No longer let the lust of gold 
Chill the warm current of the heart, 
And crush beneath its serpent-fold 
The prowptings of our better part. 
But teach us, father, to revere 
The Good, the Beautiful, the Right, 
That we may build a kingdom here 
Perfect and glotious in thy sight. 
V. 
And father, may THY WiLt BE DONE 
ON EARTH, AS IT 18 DONE IN HEAVEN, 
And unto thee, the Holy One, 
Be every heart sincerely given. 
Where Bigotry enshrouds in gloom 
The god-like attributes of mind, 
And Vice and Error in the tomb 
Of living death their victims bind, 
Come in thy power, and let the might 
Of Love and ‘I'ruth the captives free, 
And place them in the radiant light 
Of thy resplendent liberty. 
VI. 
Give U8 THIS DAY OUR DAILY BREAD, 
As thou the Israelitish band 
With manna in the desert fed 
When layer ae J to the promised land. 
We ate the bitter fruit of Wrong, 
And tasted of Guilt’s poisoned springs, 
But now, oh, father, greatly long 
To have the gift of better things. 
Our souls would ask of thee to give 
That bread which can the soul sustain, 
So they who live may ever live 
And they who died may five again. 


Vil. 
Foretve ovr pewrs, As we ForcIvE 
Our pewtors, Lord, we ask of thee; 
And may our hearts in faith receive 
That perfect love which maketh free, 
That love which claimeth not its own, 
Is merciful and suffereth long, 
Whose power and gentleness is shown 
Io peaceful triumph over wrong. 
We ask thee not for prison cells, 
For heavy chain or hangman's cord ; 
No christian love with torture dwells, 
No kindness with a bitter word. 


VIL 


And gracious parent, Leap Us NoT 
Into TemPTATION, but restrain 
With waict ful care each wandering thought, 
And bring it home to thee again, 
To proud Ambition’s giddy height, 
in Mammon’s dark ond. grovelling ways, 
Or where Fame's bright, deceptive light 
With rgnis fatuus lustre plays, 
Oh, lead us not. We would be kept 
In holy peace and ebristian love, 
With not a cloud to intercept 
Our vision of the world above. 


IX. 


But—in our weakness we would pray— 
Detiver vs From evit, Lord ; 

Gaide us in Wisdom's pleasant way 
And be our constant watch and ward. 

When Error comes in robes of |i 
With hypocritic word and smile, 

And heart as black as darkest night 
And one of mt met and guile, 


2 


es the demon seem so fair, 
That every soul may know and see 
The tempter’s form and presence there.” 


xX. 
For THINE THE KINGDOM 18, AND Power, - 
Anv ciory, and shall be, ronever ! 


And though at times our faith is dim 

e know thy oe is advancing, 

hear the song of seraphim 

And see their ry! pralene glancing. 

And eh, we long for that bright day 

When Eden innocence again 

Shall hold on earth her | sway, 

the nations t Amen! 


And all 
a te tecng ete bac apnssonge 
ril, t 
: a earthquake was feltel Zaneevilie. 
Courier says, ‘‘a sensible, ~<-¥ slight 
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| llinois Republicanism and Religion. 


A writer in the Wisconsin **American 


|‘Freeman” gives the following facts as illus- 


| trative of public sentiment in certain parts of a letter dated Ashiand, April 10th, 1848, over 


| Hlinois; they presenta terrible picture truly: 


* Tt is as truthful as it 1s shocking to be- 
i lieve, that Southern ilinoia is peopled with 


From the N. ¥. Courier and Enquirer. | owtin your Alabarna letter; when you would | for three days; but at the end of the time he ! 

“not reject a permanent acquisition of teiri- | came again, and directed the family how to 
tory on account of a temporary institution!” make their way to a river which led to Port | 
It lay atthe Margot, assering them they would find a ca- | 


Sin—In the 7ribune of this morning I find | foundation of the wholecontest, You *ehan- | noe, on a part of the river which he descri- 
ged front.” The Whigs of the North were | 


New York, April 13, 1848. 
Hon. Henry Crayv:— 


{ 


. — | 
your signature. The letter is addressed, 1 | 


presume, to the American people. If 1 did ; 
not know you weil, the intervening space of | 
three days only between its date and its artie | 


‘ creatures ‘that wear the human form,’ whose val here, would lead me to suspect its authen- | 
infernal ealling itis to hunt, chase and appre qisity, If your determination to allow your | 
hend, like beasts of prey, those wretched Out- pame to go before the Philadelphia Conven- | 
casts, whose lscerated bechs bear the bloedy tion us a candidate for the Presi cy had | 


| inscription that— 


| *Man’s inhumanity to man 
Mukes countless millions mourn.’ 


{saine, are ot frequent occurrence. 


| : : 
j have been seized by lawless violence, and 


! frequently without even a mock trial, carried 
| back to Kentucky or Missouri, to be doumed 
j to perpetifal bondage: while the miscreast 


been in wecordance merely with your wisies | 
and individual judgment, I should have kept | 
a respectful silence. 


When ftell you | 
that reyalty rarely hears the truth, you will | 
think, no doubt, that ] repeat a very stale | 

' dogma, if not altogether out of plage in a re- | 

‘public. But there are parasites inrepublics | 


blood-hounds, having received the *recom- ag well as in despotisms, and of you: 


| pense of reward,’ for their petty treason, re- 

| turn to the bosom of society merely to be en- 
vied on account of their bravery or good fur- 

‘tune. It was only three weeks ago, that— 


* A poor wayfaring man of grief,’ 


; who did not chance to have a delegation of gt youth I had been something m 


j human rights in his pocket, came to a ferry 
jin St. Clair county, and wished to cross the 
j river. Ile entered the ferry-boat, and while 
| crossing was rapaciously assailed by the per- 
\ fidious boatman, and foot, placed 
in a covered carriage, and suddenly hurried 
away to St. Louis, where he was consigned 
| to the accredited receiver of stolen chattels 
| personal, upon the payment of $100 from the 
| City Treasury. 
| A similar attempt at kidnapping occurred 
| in the village of Sparta last November. Even 
| in that case, had the friends of humanity sut- 
fered one half hour's delay, another immortal 


| being would have been reduced to an article | . 


| of merchandise! 

{ In one of our southern counties, an aged, 
| decrepid and almost blind female and her 
| daughter, are now sold month by month, and 
| cruelly overtasked, and for what? Simply to 
| pay for being feloniously incarcerated in the 
| county jail. 

Not long ago three fugitives concluded to 
| graduate, and took French leave of the peeu- 
j liar institution in Missouri. ‘They instantly 
started for what * white skianed-ocracy’ 
styles 


! 





* The land of the free and the home of the 
brave.’ 


They penetrated Jackson county on their way 
to Eden, and were, early one morning, dis- 
covered in a cornfield, plueking the ears and 
eating. Human bloodhounds immediately 
surrounded the enclosure, and surprised the 
emaciated emigrants, who suddenly started 
in different directions, and attempted to es- 
cape the grasp of their pursuers. ‘T'wo of 
them, for the time being, were successful ; 
bot the third discovering no way of eluding 
the man-hunters, at length turning around, 
begged the blood-hounds to desist, declaring 
at the same time he would not be taken alive. 
His language, like that of Patrick Henry, 
was, * Give me liberty, or give me death.’— 
But the rapacity of the human fiends could 
not be checked. Finally despairing of all 
hope of freedom, he drew a pistol from his 
pocket, resolved to sacrifice his life as dearly 
as possible. No sooner was this done, than 
the poor fugitive received in his body three 
or four rifle balls, which prostrated the unfor- 
tunate victim upon the ground, and freed the 
fettered spirit.from the shackles of mortality. 

The lifeless body was informally consign- 
ed to a hole in the ground where it fell; and 
nothing but a short piece of board marks the 
place of this tragical scene, bearing the fol- 
lowing barbarous inscription: ‘The Nigger’s 
Grave.’ The mercenary murderers of the 
innocent fugitive yet reside in Jackson coun- 
ty, boastful of that diabolical t tion, and 
will probably continue while they live * un- 
whipt of justice.’ 





have a very liberal portion just now, Were 
I to claim to be your personal friend, I might 
better, perliaps, accomplish my purposes; but 
‘as | have never avowed one classjof senti- 
/ments whilst in reality holding 
tell you frankly that although from 








cold admirer of yourself, so when 
on the \ith of dugust, 1845, tot 
| Springs, leaving your frends and family 
\ urder me in my si bed, for caling 
| those principles which you had Jaught me in 
our speeches, at least, 1 ceased ic be your. 
friend, and became, by the necessity ef iny | 
nature, your enemy. What I shall say to | 
| you now, then, will have the more weigIit, | 


! "This was a very different affair. 


disgusted. 
tend for. ‘The battle was lost. 
country.s wounds In your person. We paid 


your debts, we condoled with you in your re- 
urement once more, and raised monuments | negro, anxious for their safety, again found 
to your memory! Once more the excesses them out, and directed them to a broader part 
of the Demoeratic party, began to exhibit; of the river, where he assured them he had. 

The unconstitutional annexa- | provided a hoat; but said it was the last ef- With the paper, will please eal! on James 


themse! ves. 
tion of ‘l'exas, and the Presidential war, be- 
gan to stir the souls of indignant fieemen.— 


But as your rmina- | Seeing that we were in a minority, and with- | themselves up for lost, when the faithful nes | 
‘tion is based upon the supposed Sires of | out the sympathies of the people—having ex- | £10, again appeared like their guardian angel. | 
Scenes of kidnapping, and attempts at the he Whig party, 1 shall venture, unmasked, to | perience that a peace party can never have | He brought with him pigeons, poultry, and | 
Neores, add my opinion to that of the Rumerous | 
aud perhaps hundreds, of wandenag fugitives Whigs to whom you refer. 1 


the confidence of a Republic, during a raging 
war—our * wise’? Whig leaders voted sup- 
plies, and the Whigs turned out to the war, 
and once more we steadily brought ourselves 
up from a minority where you had again lett 
us into a majority. 

The Administration had all the responsi- 
bility of the loss of honor, men and money, 


by the war; our Whig generals reaped all the | 


glory. The success of the party was certain. 
The public, with a unanimity never before 


other, I | seen in this country, looked to one man; a| of false imprisonme 
my earli- | man who, growing too great for the powers | named Linda. 1 eh: ; 

than a | at Washington, was left to perish with a hand- ampton in the summer of 1845, with a Mr. seg legs on crore easily managed, cost far* 
started ‘1 of men before twenty thousand troops in Hodgson and family, and was held as less for their keep, are more permanent fix- 


the enemy’s country, But Zacuany Tay- 
Lor was not the man to die, to accommodate 
either President Polk, or his ally Santa An- 
na! The battle of Buena Vista fixed Gene- 
ral Taylor in the hearts of this people! Nei- 
ther you nor the wire-workers of party, nor 
ihe President can cause him or his friends to 


“surrender”! The honest old soldier was 


They had nothing left to con- | the cance and got safely into it, but were 


ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE. 


SALBM, APRIL 28, 1848. 








bed. They followed his directions, found Nae 
: “T love agitation when there is eause for 


We felt ovr overset by the rapidity of the current, and it—the alarm bel! whieh startles the inhabi- 


after a narrow escape, thought it best to re- tants ofa city. earer them from being burned 
turn to their retreat in the mountains. ‘The i their beds.” —Edmurd Barke. 


(> Persons having business connected 


| fort he could make to save them. They went , Barnaby, corner of Main and Cheowut sts. 
accordingly, but not finding the boat, gave | 


Which is Worse ? 
bread ; and conducted the family by slow so 
‘marches in the night along the banks of the A National Reformer writing from Plorida 
| fiver, uatil they were in sight of the wharf to the * Young America,” says, 
jat Port Margot; when telling them they ui , A echoes 
| Were entiraly out of danger, he took his leave T have hed ample opportunity of judging 
| for ever, and went to join the rebels. ‘The i Partially between the relative demerits 
family were in the woods nineteen nights.” ©. Wages and Chattel Slavery, ande as hu 
‘ id miliating as the confession may appear, b- 
_ : : ae would much prefer Chattel slavery here,-to 
Sreconp Tria or Dr. Hupson.—The Bos- Wages slavery in New York.” y . 
Governor McDuffee and John C. Calhoun’ 


nent, made by a colored girl have the same preference. They think Chat-- 
This Linda was in North- 


| ton Daily Advertiser contains the report of 
| the ease of Dr. KE. D. Hudson, on a charge 


| their slave. Dr. Hudson bronght her up be-  turea,and less insolent than are Wages slaves. - 


oo — bs = — < rw corpus. But perhaps the writer wishes to be classed 
e was declared by the Judge to be free if ri 3 
she chose to accepther Reread but she pre- See SO Se ET Oe rer Cyne, Yat 


ferred to return to Mr. Hodgson's family.— with the laborer. If so, we must think he 
| After this her master brought a suit in her either meant to deceive the public in relation 


name, against Dr. Hudson for false impris- | to tt ise iti 
jonment! The Jury did not agree. A cosead ae teessgoer Pex cartgety “Stag hated 


because you will see that it comes from an | generes enough to give a parting compli- | trial resulted in a verdict against the defen. *PTesemng the laborers of New York as far 


honest, if not an anprejudiced nan; whilst 
‘1 shall attempt t6 divest myself of the indi- | 
vidual and speak as the membe of a great | 


arty. 
I shall then take up your Jeter in its pro- 
| per order. In saying that you hal **a strong 
disinclination to the use of my your) name 
in connection with that oflice,” courtesy leads 
me to confine myself to the rermrk that you 
deceive yourself—but no one ebe! So soon 
as you were defeated in the lat election, a 
‘committee of your friends fam Frankfort 
| Waited upon you and condoled with you on 
that melancholy event. You rsponded ina | 
manner that led me, almost wth the power 
| of certainty, to remark to some friends that 
| Henry Clay is a candidate agan for the Pre- 
| sidency. ‘Time attests my sagacity. 
| So strong was my convicion that you 
| would be a candidate, when l¢ters were read 
in the Convention of the “ Whig friends of 
| Gen. Taylor,” in the State Heuse at frank- 
| fort, from the Hon. J. J. Critenden, Hon. 
Charles S. Morehead and Hor. J. P. Gaines, 
begging us not to nominate Gen, ‘Taylor, and 
thus push you from the track,ind saying that 
you would on your return hane retire from 
the canvass, in the presence ol the thousands 
there assembled I rose up and declared that 
although I respected these gmtlemen I had 
not the least confidence thatyou would in 
troth withdraw. ‘Time attests my sagacity. 
After you had g~.2 on to New York, and 
delegates were chosen to the National Con- 
vention whilst you were the céy’s wuest, and 
it was again asserted that you would decline 
on your return home, | said no, you refused 
to go to New York last Summer, you would 
not have gone now, unless you had determin- 
ed to run for the Presidency. ‘Time attests 
the truth of the prediction. You say that 
your friends represent that the ** withdrawal 
of my name would be fatal to their success.” 
If they so speak to you, they speak a differ- 
ent language elsewhere. I have been told 
that all the members of Congress from our 
own State but one, told you that you could 
not be elected, and that divers others whom 
I could name told you the same thing. But 
if these reports be untrue, allow me to tell 
you that I have heard almost universally tht 
your name would again bring us defeat. In 
that opinion I concur, and I will give you 





But perhaps some anxious voice inquire 
*what became of the two who eluded the 
grasp of those hell-hounds?’ In reply, suf- 
fice it to say, that they proceeded to Perr 
county, and not knowing whither to tt 
concluded te * be seen again of men,’ and di- 
reeted their faltering steps to the residence of 
Mr. Bradley. They inquired the way to a 
friend in Eden, to which Mr. B. replied, and 
added that he was about to go there himself, 
and could carry them as well as not.— 
The unsuspecting fugitives consented to ac- 
company him. The team was presently in 
readiness, and the company were on their 
way. But instead of being conducted to 
Eden, that * garden in a wild,’ they were ta- 
ken to Pinkneyville, and lodged in the voun- 
ty jail. They were subsequently advertised 
according to law. Hence in a short time 
claimants appeared, and on paying the offer- 
ed reward, returned those innocent men to 
the land of whips and chains. 

I have in my mind’s eye many more in- 
stances of similar character. But the forego- 
ing are sufficient to make the heart bleed for 
the wrongs and outrages willingly inflicted 
2 the poor people of color. How true it is 

at— 


F’en now in this our land, with hideous yell 
Fierce ont stalks, and slips the dogs of 
ell! 


This article is already much longer than I 
had antici ,and lL have but just commen- 
ced to write what I intended. I can there- 
fore relate but very little respecting the prac- 
tices of professing Christians. 1 suppose I 
may say that the great majority of this class 
, would readily be engaged (and many of them 
have been) in transactions similar to those 
above named, Very few of them would ad- 
minister a seproof for such conduct. 

An elder in a church at Murfreesboro, said 
to me not long since, that * he would have no 
hesitancy or relnctance in taking up a negro, 
if he knew he could get a reward for it;’ and 
added that ‘he had already made about $300 
in eatching runaways.’ Still that man is an 

I member of a Christian church! If 
such is the conduct of ecclesiastical dignita- 
ries, what may be the character of others may 
be easily inferred. 

From these, aad many other cousiderations, 
it is very manifest that the Christianity of 
this section is wholly destitute of h ity, 
and every mulatto must believe, with Ran- 
dolph, * that it was fi in hell.’ Itis from 
religionists that abolitionists receive the 
most inveterate opposition, Floods of invec- 
tive and opprobrivm are encountered from 
that quarter. Hence meeting houses are very 
eae closed against anti-slavery lecta- 
Ters, 
progress 








parent impossibilities beset the 
of the Liberty Reform. 


my ecause I am not guiltless my- 
self, and because of the bad taste of the thing, 
I will not urge objections to your private cha- 
racter. Neither will I press your prestige of 
ill-luck,in saying that alf the measures which 
you have urged upon the people, except the 
Missouri compromise, have been erased from 
the statute book. For we lamented in com- 
mon, the fall of the tariff, the bank, and in- 
ternal improvements, under your lead! I 
shall confine myself then to the question of 
availability. ‘Three times have we run you 
and three times your name has brought de- 
feat! So soon @ Gen. W. H. Harrison had 
brought us up from a miserable minority, 
where you had left us, to a large majority, 
you hurried on to Washington, when Mr. Ty- 
ler under Mr. Webster’s lead was doing good 
service to the country and party, and, by at- 
tempting to force on him and us the * obso- 
lete Bank” which we had purposely slurred 
in the canvass, you brought us to a speedy 
minority ! 

A “long time ago,” being too old to per- 
form the comparatively light duties of Sena- 
| tor, you gave the public a farewell address 
| and retired from public life. The Democratic 
party by the excess of its numbers, was at 
once split into widely separated fragments. 
Messrs. Cass, Calhoun, Van Buren, Tyler, 
Polk, and others, were all pressing their 
claims with a bitterness before unkuown to 
the party. ‘*Whom the gods wish to de- 
stroy, they first make mad.” ‘They deter- 
mined to bring Texas into the Union, erow- 
edly to break down the power of the free 
North, and to make this nation a slave em- 
pire. The friends of -liberty rallied once 
more, and in spile of your Missouri 
mise, and your constant denunciation all 
real anti-slavery action, your Raleigh letter 
made you by some fatality our candidate once 
more. ‘The Democratic feuds were at once 
cured up by the greater hatred of Henry Clay. 
Mr. Van Buren, who had taken similar ground 
with yourself, but who could not unite the 

rty, was overthrown, and Mr. James K. 

olk substituted. Notwithstanding the claims 
of other Whigs, I will now restrict myself 
in saying your equals, were postponed, who 
no one doubts could have been elected, we, 
the Whig party, all united on you. We 
fought with the moral power of a noble cause. 

ur svceess seemed certain. Now once 
more, by that fatality which attends you, you 
come out in your Gazette letter, and disclaim 
any sympathy with emancipation. lt is true 
there was a little inconsistency in this, inas- 
much as you had always avowed just the op- 
posite docirine; but as you wrote to me “go 
on good Cassius,” I thought at last all things 
would come out right. This however, was 


| 











ment to your name, by saying he would have 
preferred you 40 himself to lead us on once 
more to the baufe, You have taken him at 
his word! Jmmedictely your friends of the 
* secret circular,” unde? the pretence of be- 
ing “the friends of Gereral Taylor,” stab 


triots found out that Gen. Taylor was not 
the chaice of the Whigs—rhat this willing- 
nass of the grateful heart of t. people was 
all a sham affair: in a word, that you wotsd 


spoken wan, sir; 1 tell you I know these 
men; they would not have ventured to take 
this step wifhoul, your consent! It is true) 
litical assassinalion. Nor will it be cured in 


the eyes of all disinterested men by the spirit | quarter cf a century, than to sueceed—if suc- 


verdict of a jury against your son Jately in 
Kentucky, ought to teach you and them, 
that we are not yet s/aves, even to Henry 
Clay. 


tude to Gen. Taylor; for when did ever Hen- | 
ry Clay spare an enemy ora friend? 1 con- 
gratulate you upon your determination at last 
to denounce the Native Ametican party, to 
whom you wrote encouraging letters during 
the last canvags; and which they were kind 
enough to suppress; you can do so with iim- 
punity. ‘The Native American party is dead. | 


other foreigners will be as easy in forgetting 
a wrong as you are in not remembering a fa 
vor, remains to be seen! Space compels me 
to pass over the long roll of your self-advo- 
cacy and confine myself to two specifications. 
You seem to think that Ohio will not go for | 
any ‘‘one residing in the Slave States” but | 
you; and that New York would more cer- 
tainly bestow her vote on you * than any oth- 
er candidate.” 

Ohio went for you by the Western Reserve 
vote, which | assisted in getting for you be- 
cause you were suspected uf truth,in declaim- | 
ing against Slavery! I had too much respect 
for your falen/s to suppose that you would 
again attempt the same shallow game! No, 
your Janus-faced resolutions at Lexington, 
deceive no longer the blindest * fanatics.” — 
Besides, if the free North would not take you 
whenethe question was Clay and no slave ter- 
rilory, Will they take the issue which you 
covertly tender them, Clay and no free terri- 
tory : 

Vith regard to New York, you seem 
strangely tu have forgotten the fact that the 
Whig members of the legislature have de- 
clared that the State will go for ‘any other 
Whig,” to close the mouths of your partizans 
here! The city election of a Democratic 
Mayor in New York, whilst your friends put 
the election upon your popularity here, dem- 
onstrates that your name is indeed **all pow- 
erful” to change a Whig majority into a mi- 
nority at least! If the Whig party are capa- 
ble of learning, in this, they will read the 


future. 1 know the strength of party organi- 


zation, and the desperation of those who have 
life estates in your person—you may succeed 
in pushing Webster, and McLean, and Sew- 
ard, and Corwin, and others from the track 
once more—the dagger of your * secret’ com- 
mittee and your public inquisitors may kill off 
Gen. Taylor, just now—but the deceiver may 
be himself deceived! Yes, Henry Clay can 
never be President of these States! 
I have the honor to subscribe myself, 
ever a Whig, and your obd’t serv’t, 
Cc, M. CLAY. 


Negro Affection. 


A remarkable instance of this is related 
by Bryan Edwards in his history of St. Do- 
mingo. It occurred during the rebellion of 
1791. As he wrote in favor of slavery, was 
on the spot directly after the occurrence, and 
received all his facts from the whites, who 
would not give the blacks any credit which 
was not due to them, his statement may be 
confidently relied on. 

“Amidst these scenes of horror, one in- 
stance however occurs, of such fidelity and 
attachment in a negro, as was equally unex- 

ted and affecting. Monsieur and madame 
Billion, their daughter and son-in-law, and 
two white servants, residing on a mountain 
plantation about thirty miles from Cape Fran- 
cois, were apprised of the revolt by one of 
their own slaves, who was himself in the 
conspiracy, but’ promised if pos ible to save 
the life of his master and family. Having 
no immediate means of providing for their 
escape, he conducted them into an adjacent 
wood, after which he went and joined the re- 
volters. The following night he found an 
opportunity of bringing them provisions from 
the rebel camp. The second night he return- 
ed again with a further supply of provisions; 
but declared it would be out of his power to 











a small affair between you and me, and our 
abolition friends. But all at once, you came | 


give therm any further assistance. 


After this, they saw nothing of the negro | 


him to the vitals. Then, sharp-sighted pa- | 


reluctantly consent to runagain! Lame plain 


| paper, sdvs:— 
this is not fair play. It looks to me like po- | 


It is true that this is in you deep ingrati- 


jdant! But Chief Justice Shaw delivered the More Wretched; that he erred through igno- 
| opinion of the Court, thatthe question should rance; or, that he is mentally incapable of 


| have been left to the jury, whether Dr. Hud- instituting a just comparison between the 
| Son was authorized by Lindato apply fora two systems 


| writ of habeas corpus; with the instructions, 
. . . . ' 7 é i id } 
| that if he was so authorized, the actionagainst We have heard no . 
| him could not be maintained. The verdiet of talk about wages slavery being a worse 
| ; : : 
| was accordingly set aside and a new trial system than chattel slavery, but we could 


| granted. One of the witnesses testiifies that, : 
“before the writ was obtained, Linda expres. never divest ourselves of the feeling that those 


| sed a desire to be free.—Muss. Spy. who said so, did not themselves believe it. 
‘ jacana ' When, on the one hand, we find chattel slaves 
| (The New York Globe, a Democratic continually exerting themselves to become 
wages slaves—as a certain class of reformers 
“We would rather see the Democratic par- | a}! those who work for pay~and on the oth- 
| ty defeated in every contest, for the next er hand have no instances of the latter being 





H ae 


of violence, which your friends in Franktort— | cess were possibie—by nniting with the willing to change situations with the former; 
in Baltimore—in Cincinnatimand in New | 
York, have ventured against the friends of | slavery to free territory. Let s'avery remain | rights and privileges which are denied to 
Taylor and “the /iberty of speech.” The | where it is, until the people of the slave | chattel slaves, 


slaveocracy in extending the institution of when we see that wages slaves have many 


all the speeches and letters in 
States are ready to emancipate their slaves; creation will not make us discredit these facts 
but in the name of liberty, equality and jus- divi b j . ‘1 
tice, let it not be spread over the millions of #94 it has ever been held an insult to com- 
acres of free territory acquired from Mex{fco. mon sense to try to reason the nose off of a 
| Do not let the accursed institution be planted ; man’s face. The question of Homestead ex- 
emption, of the natural right of man to the 
soil, and others of like character, are ques- 
~ tions of no small magnitude, upon the proper 

| settlement of which depends much of the hap- 

| piness of present and future generations; but 
I write under no little excitement, as I | we do not regard them as so important as that 


ona free soil, on whieh our children and 
children’s children, are to find a home.” 





Ranpvo.en, April 18, 1848, 
Dear Faienps:— 


But whether the memory of the Irish and | have just returned from the Post Office, from | of man’s right to himself; and they who 


whieh I obtained a letter, sent me by a think that National Reform is tobe magnified 
friend in Memphis, ‘Tenn. Among the iteins by asserting that the tain of chatteli 
found therein are the following, “Henry got’ is a mere mole-hill, are much mistaken. 
married to Emily last Sabbath, fur all those 
protestations that no black children should be | 
raised by them.” ‘These slaves | knew; they | 
were owned by an Elder in the Presbyterian | 
Church. Henry’s wife left Memphis (her 
name I think was Mary) with her owner in 
January last for Arkansaw having one child 
some two years old; a letter was received 
from therm after their*arrival stating that sha 
had given birth to another! Henry told me 
himself, that he left one child and its mother 
in South Alabama while he was the slave of , 


2 j ¥ S ¥ i . 

Parson Neighbors ' ; The Savannah River | States, is the universal wish of the people of 
and Shiloh Associations have decided, | the free States, if not yet a determination. 
the first, that this ‘is civi//y a separation by ‘The standard of revolt is already raised in the 
death, and they believe that in the sight of , Democratic ranks and a failure to take a dis- 
God, it would be so viewed;” the last “That | “et and unequivocal position in its favor, 


pat A ’ | will be the instant dissolution of the Whigs 
in view of the circumstances in which ser- /asa party. A general rally upon that issue 

vants in this country are placed, the com- | cannot be defeated. 

mittee are unanimous(!) in the opinion that eae that rally — - ve is yo ~ 
“a . * = iberate conviction. ethers avery shou 

it is better to permit servants thus circum- | be extended or limited, is, from the'very na- 


stanced to ¢ake another husband or wife !!— | ture of things, the paramount question. Oth- 


I wonder not at the strong language used by _ er topics will be overshadowed by it. ‘Tariff 
S. S. Foster, “Hung be the heavens in 294 Bank will dwindle into deserved insig- 

be nee - a" 
sackcloth! Let the son hide his face in dark- | "fcanee. Other Anti-Slavery questions, tho 


. . ... | more radical, become relatively unimportant 
ness, as when the infatuated Jews nailedjthe jecause naturally contained ‘a hile, which is 
Son of God to the cross!” 


"nearer to present affairs.” 
My Saviour! what have we here exhibited | He thinks that if either the Whigs or Dem- 
to the world, as qonstioned by God! as they | ocrats present candidates who will openly 
claim. In this modern Sodom (Memphis) | and fully represent this doctrine, they ought 
there are two Baptist Churches, two Metho- | to receive the support of voting abolitionists. 
dist, one Catholic, three Presbyterian, one | The editor insists that such candidates shall 
Episcopal, one Universalist and one Disci- | be in favor of the Wilmot Proviso, pledged 
ple, and not two out of a hundred of the | to the execution of a Jaw securing personal 
slaves married! Adultery and forced concubi- | liberty to every inhabitant of our territories, 
nage reign predominant! Did ever ‘Thomas | opposed to the ad of any slave State 
Ysa 2 aye yt Eh ry oe | into rac ait and that they must not be 
ertainly if the opposition of these thingsen- slaveholders, nor military officers whose fame 
titles a man to the name of /nfidel,: those en- is identified with the war against Mexico.— 
gaged in the system must be staunch Arne- If they are sound upon these points, he is 
IsTs. ready w give them his support, and will prob- 
The next sentence goes on to “There ably’ a considerable portion of the 
was 8 eclored man hipp dte pte 4 the a Liberty party in Ohio to do the same. He 
of this week at the brick yard or quarters of  thinks,— 
Cubbins. The perpetrator of the infernal | ‘Such a course does not involve an unjust 
| deed has been taken up, by ‘the authorities; | eakineth one eta — mm chew 
| 4 2 . | ft ‘on, 
but if they will not hang a white man for | a we think, we do not Foubt their read od 
murdering a white man, what can be expee- | quiescence in the general wish. Mr. Hale 
ted when a biack one is killed!!" I cannot has already expressed a desire for some such 
give utterance to my feelings. ‘These “boys” , Movement.’ 
I knew, and saw them driven to their daily As to whether the abandonment of Hale 
toil, L also knew this man, Cubbins. Gen- and King would be just or anjust, it is not 
tle reader contamplate with®me this horrid for us to say, but such a movement would un- 
spectacle; see this poor man stripped, and questionably be an abandonment of these can- 
the cruel whip wielded by the tyrants hand  didates, of Liberty party organization, and so 
til the breat! i i is far as ndersta istineti 
Snhige mnepertih at eaiocapaee maeee 
och! slaveholder thou vile priest of Moloch! It committed suicide at the Buffalo Conven- 
thou hast offered one more victim tothy God! tion, es many affirmed at the time, when it 
thou hast one the less to offer! | went from home to seek an available candi- 
Yours for God’s poor, date, and its former friends in Ohio are now 
TRUMAN CASE. | preparing it for the tomb.” 





Another Nomination called for. 

The editor of the Cincinnati Herald sug- 
gests, what he thinks, a better plan for the 
political action of the haters of slavery than 
any yet adopted. He is for waving at this 
time the consideration of all other questions, 
and concentrating the entire force of voters 
against the extension of slave territory. He 
says,— 


“© No Slave Territory and no more Slave 























Why is it so? 


| 
The State of Arkansas is willing and anx- . 
ious to give to every man who will settle | land by a negro from Spain. The knowi- | contention?” 


General Items. 





Needles were first manufactured in Ene 


by weakening their confidence in her truth- , 


fulness—not knowing whether to regard her 
| as one speaking by authority, or ‘just for 
If from mere caprice, she re- 


there, one hundred and sixty acres of land edge of the art died with him, but was after- | tracts what some regard as important testi- 


for himself, and one hundred and fifty for 
each of his children. The auditor of the 
State says the taxes there are light, and the 
‘currency good; the climate is mild and plea= 
sant, and the offered land fertile. 

Why is it that the land in Arkansas goes 
begging!’ Why do settlers turn from the gift 


to buy farms in the forests of Ohio or upon | 


the Prairies of Illinois or Indiana, or per- 
chance a spot on which to make a clearing 
in Michigan or Iowa? There must be some 
reason for this preference—some reason why 


men choose to buy a farm rather than procure | man” calls the State Prison at Boston *a ne. | firming the too prevalent idea that women! 
it without taking even so much trouble to get | cessary evil.” How can that which is ne- talk only for talk’s sake—“just for conten- | ture 18 true to herself, 


it as to vote it to themselves—and what is it? 
We need not wait long for an answer. It is 
writtea out on the once fertile plains of the 
old slaveholding States of the Union—it can 
be read in the sparely peopled territories of 
the new States that foster slavery—it is seen 
in the physical, ‘moral, and intellectual de- 
gradation of the South; in one word, it is be- 
cause Arkansas recognizes the right of the 
capitalist to own the laborer, because chattel- 
ism is ever present there with its blighting 
curse. Laborers who respect themselves and 
who wish to be respected will not care to set- 
tle ina State where labor is degraded, and 
the laborer bought and sold. Let Arkansas 
abolish slavery—let her substitute a system 
of paid for one of unpaid toil, and ber public 
lands would bring a good market price, and 
be eagerly sought by the enterprising emi- 
grant. 


Manumission oF Srtaves.—Capt. John 
Warwick, of Amherst county, Va., who died 
a few days since, manumitted by his will all 
his servants, numbering between 70 and 80. 
He has made ample provision for their remo- 
val, outfit and setilement in one of the West- 
ern States. 

‘This is one of the fruits of the anti-slavery 
agitation. Itis the answer to one of the 
great problems in relation to human rights; 
and could we but look into the heart of the 
man who worked it out, and read the record 
of the various conflicts which transpired 
there, we should have a history of deep and 
thrilling interest. 

Perchance he was the son of a slavehold- 
er—one of those upon whom slavery was 


| wards revived by a German in 1666. 





| 
H 
} 


, When Austria applied to the Rothschitds 


fora loan to sustain the army with which 
she was meditating a degeent upon Italy, 
| their reply was, “We will advance no money 
for war purposes.” 





[t is rumored that Louis Phillippe intends 


| passing the remainder of his days in Ameri- | 


Ca. 


| monies against wrong doing, will she not 
thereby greatly injure the future usefulness 
Will she not make it one that 
| will be sought because of its witiy repartee, 
| its highly-seasoned, playful, saucy articles, 
| and what the world would eall the amusiag 
| capriciousness of its editor; rather than as a 
| journal whose unwavering fidelity to Trath 
and Right is worthy of all commendation? 
We are aware that by these remarks we 


of her paper? 


| 
| 
| , 
| lay ourselves open to the battery of her wit, 
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The Executive Commitice 
Will meet on the 7th of May. A fall atten- 
i dance is desirable. 


: Lerrer or Cassius M. Cray.—The epis- 
tle addressed to his cousin Henry, which 
will be found in this week's paper, will, aa- 
less we are much mistaken, cause a consid- 
What- 


® 
ever else may be said of Cassius, none will 


erable fluttering in the Whig ranks. 


| necuse him of lacking in frankness; or es- 
, teem his style vague and indefinite. 
Speech of Geo. Tompson, o? England. 


| 


| ‘There is not a man on earth, who when he 


| Accorrespondent of the “Herkimer Free- | but if they do aught to prevent her from con- | makes the case his own, does not pronounce 


cessary be an evil? 


‘Let Lowell’s Mills their thousands yield,’ 
is nota mere fancy of the poet's, for about 
ten thousand girls are employed in the facto- 
ries there. 


Dupont, the President of ge Council of 
France, is in his eighty-first year. 





Two of the newly appointed ministers un- 
der the French Republic, are Jews. 


The six principles for which the Chartists 
of England are contending, are Ist. Univer- 
sal suffrage; 2nd. Vote by Ballot; 3rd. No 
property qualification for members of the 
House; 4th. Annual Parliaments; Sth. Pay- 
ment of members ; 6th. Equal Representa- 
tion. 





Boats are now running between Albany 
and New York—160 miles—for twelve and 
a helf cents each way. 





Chicago expects to put up six hundred 
houses this year. She must be growing 
fast. 


It is ramored in Washington that General 
Scott intends to resign his command. 





Wisconsin has adopted a Constitution by 
a majority of from 15,000 to 20,000. 


There has been exported from Boston since 
Jan. Ist. 18,245 tons of ice. 





Father Mathew’s intended visit to this 
| country has been postponed until September. 
| He received orders to go to Rome before com- 


entailed. His parents and grandparents | ing to this country, which is the reason he 


| tion,” and not for the establishment of truth 
and the growth of righteous principles, we 
shall be satisfied, 

We felt that the wonten who crowded to 
kiss Henry Clay, richly merited reboke, and 
were glad that Mrs. Swisshelm administer- 
ed it. The sentiments she has retracted 
“just for contention,” are so excellent, so 
full of truth and beauty that we should be 
glad to make them our own; and as they have 
been disowned by her who gave them birth, 
we will give the poor cutcasts a shelter in 
our columns. Read them and say if they are 
not worthy. 


Some years ago, we read an advertisement 
of a wofnan Wio had escaped from Kentucky, 
white, with blue eyes and yellow hair. Yet 
we never heard of Mr. Clay trying to pre- 
vent the sale of white women in his State, 
any more than Liack ones. If we had gone 
to kiss him, the image of that woman with 
her infant in her arms—her yellow fair tan- 
gled on her shouldets—het fair face bronzed 
with the sun, and blue eyes speaking with 
terror as she fled from the ‘Land of Chival- 
ry,’ would have glided in between us and 
the great Statesman, and our kiss must have 
lodged either on the brow of the fugitive 
mother or her child. We could not have 
touched his hand with respect, knowing that 
it has wot been stretched outtosave the thou- 
sands of women who have been whipped by 
Jaw in his State, therefore we did not go to 
see him; for they said he offered his hand to 
all the ladies who called; although he wonld 
fain have been excused the kissing, but gal- 
lantry forbade Itis refusing these offered fa- 
vors. 


O&A former subseriher, whose name and 
residence we suppress in mercy to himself, 
after receiving three more Nos. of the Bugle 
than he had paid for, sent us word to stop his 


whom he loved and revered were the defend- | cannot be present at the Temperance anni- 


ers of the system, and he never dreamed they 
would sustain that which was wrong. He 
was what his education made him—a slave- 
holder in theory and in practice. It may be 
that some passing remark by a visitor from 
the North upon the evils or wrongfulness of 
slavery first called his attention to the char- 
acter of the system he was sustaining. Per- 
chance during a northern tour curiosity Jed 
him to attend a meeting of the abolitionists 
where he heard truths that shocked, it may | 
be for a time offended, but finally converted 
him. “Or some one may have sent him an | 
anti-slavery tract or paper which was the 
means of awakening his conscience, and lea- | 
ding him to will the emancipation of his | 
slaves. We do not know by which of the | 
manifold agents that are working the certain | 
destruction of slavery, the message of truth 
was delivered ; for he who gives utterance 
to a great thought, or writes in burning char- 
acter the language of the Just, knows not the 
limits of their influence. Whether convic- 
tion came by the earthquake, by fire, or by 
the t t with d of grandeur 
and of power; or whether it came silently by 
the still, small voice, it matters not for us to 
know. We see the result, we have the de- | 
monstration of the problem written out in the 
freedom of his slaves. 

But after he had become convinced that 
slavery was wrong, the question arose ** When | 
shall I emancipate my bondmen?” and the 
“Battle Field of Life’? again witnessed fierce 
contentions. On the one side were Duty 
and Principle claiming the immediate en- 
franchisement of the captive; on the other 
side were Reputation and Love of ease plea- 
ding that their emancipation be deferred to a 
mere convenient season. It was hard for 
one, who was the possessor of nearly one 
hundred slaves, and probably ranked among 
the aristocracy of Virginia, to renounce his 
Brahamitival cast, to identify himself with 
the despised abolitionist and the degraded 
slave—thus becoming, as it were, a very Pa- 
riah in community. He felt that it would 
be easier for him to bear his testimony against 
slavery at death than in life, and chose ac- 
cordingly. But who can tell how fierce and 
long was the strife before Duty and Princi- 
ple were for a time overcome? None but 
He who measures the strength and knows 
the temptations of every man. And though 
in the case before us, every thing was not 
gained, yet much was accomplished; and 
when we know that the principles we advo- 
cate are even in their partial adoption work- 
ing out so great a good, should we not be 
encouraged to greater sacrifice and increased 
zeal that we may so Jabor that the hearts of 
all shall speedily be prepared to know, to re- 
ceive, and to love the ‘Truth. 














O¢rThe Liberty League has called a Na- 
tional Convention for the pprpose of nomina- 
ting a candidate for the Vice Presidency, and 
the transaction of other party business— said 
convention to be held in Rochester, N. Y. on 
the 3st of May. “Let the potsherds of the 
earth strive together.” 


versary at New York in May, as he antici- 
pated. ‘. 





There is a man in Cincinnati who is deaf, 
dumb, blind, and cannot smell; his sense of 
feeling is partially gone, that of taste remains 
alone unimpaired. His physical condition is 
an apt illustration of the moral state of noin- 





derab} ber in community. 





A suit at law has recently been terminated 
in Wyoming Co. N. Y. which involved the 
amount of $23. The lawyers fees and court 
charges amounted to about $1000. Oh, the 
blessings of litigation. 


We read that a Roman Catholic Priest— 
who, it is not stated—on a recent occasion 
refused to read the burial service over one of 
his parishoners, because the man had com- 
mitted suicide. He had died of delirium tre- 
mens! 


A bridge consisting of a single iton tube 
spans the river Conway, in England. Weight 
13,000 tons. 


The Pennsylvania Legislature has abolish- 
ed the annual farce of militia trainings. 





A Homeopathic Collegein Philadelphia 
has just been chartered. 


Tin ore has been discovered in New Jersey. 





The Queen of England has to pay her own 
postage; but in this mode] republic the peo- 
ple are compelled to pay all the postage of 
all members of Congress and all soldiers who 
fight the Mexicans. Ain't we democratic! 


O<--Tue Bve re is informed that the liv- 
ery we spoke of Major Larimer and Benton 
Kerr wearing, in honor of Henry Clay, was 
just a marshal’s sash, while they were para- 

ing him round town. ‘The carriage driver 
was fixed up in a regular aves the full 
badge of aristocratic servitude. The Major 
is ‘in good and regular standing in the Lib- 
erty party,” so far as we know. ‘he recep- 
tion ot Mr. Clay was looked upon as merely 
a tribute to his age and great talent, and a 
compliment for some vote he had given in 
favor of Pennsylvania interests; and so espe- 
cial pains were taken to keep it from wear- 
ing a party aspect. One marshal wasa Lib- 
erty man, one a Democrat, and the other a 
Whig. Every member of the Liberty par- 
ty, so far as we know, heartily disapproved 
the Major's act; yet we are very certain he 
had no intention to Jend any sanction to Mr. 
Clay's slaveholding, by honoring him as a 
statesman. But about this kissing business. 
The Bugle, and every one else is scolding 
the ladies for kissing Mr. Clay, and just for 
contention we shall take their part. <A lady 
has a right to kiss any body she pleases, and 
its nobody’s business but her husband's, and 
not much of bis either, if he thinks so. So 
we retract all we have said against the ladies 
kissing Mr. Clay. 

The above is from the Pittsburgh ‘Satur- 
day Visiter,” and is in reply to a question 
we put to that’paper. We are sorry that Mrs. 
Swisshelm ever feels disposed to retract 
aught she has said “just for contention.” — 
Will not such an avowal have a tendency to 
make the readers of the Visiter careless about 
examining the principles its editor advocates, 





paper, and taxed us five cents on his mes- 
sage. As we are not unfrequently thus trea- 
ted by those who discontinue, we concluded 
to try the effect of a gentle rebuke, which we 
accordingly administered by himling that if 
he was not willing to pay for the papers he 
had received, we should have been glad had 
he felt free to pay the postage on his letter. 
The result was the following epistle; and we 
could wish that all others who have fallen 
into the same neglect would make as prompt 
reperation, though we should more admire a 
better spirit. 


Sir Mr. Jones 


April 1818 Sir i take this opportunity to send 
you pay for those three papers that i got 
moore than my year Siri think you must 
be a verry poor that you cant pay the postage 
on a letter any moore for i saw inn the bugle 
where you throad out your daurn slang at a 
bout it yours respect fully i pay the postage 
on this letter my self sir 





Saamerut Consisrency.-—We learn 
from the Cleveland “Spirit of Freedom,” 
that at a meeting called in that city to cele- 
brate the revolution in France, individuals 
froin all nations and people were placed up- 
on its committees—so far as that city could 
furnish them—except those who represent 
the African in this land. A motion was 
made to appoint a colored man, but the mee- 
ting negatived it—the citizens of Cleveland 
were unwilling that colored men should thus 
publicly rejoice at the progress of liberty, 
and would doubtless be glad to check, if 
possible, the sympathy for the Right which 
God has caused to flow like a well spring 


colored man to rejoice im human progress and 
the spread of human happiness? None! if 
his white oppressor is to be believed. 
Granam’s Macazine, for May, contains a 
likeness of Gen. Worth, and a portrait of 
«Clara Harland,” the heroine of one of its 
tales. Among the contributors are Alfred B. 
Street, John Neal, Park Benjamin, F.S. Os- 
good, Mrs. J. C. Neal and Professor Alden; 
who, with some twenty others have given it 


nish something for almost every taste, 
Here is a scrap from one of its anonymous 
contributors which contains much in little: 
REVOLUTION. 

** Anger is madness,” said the sage of old; 
And ’tis with nations as itis with man; 
Their storms of passion scatter ills untold— 

Thus ‘tis and has been, since the world 


began. 
Change, to be blessed, must be calm and 
clear, 


mind ; 
Else power unchained and change are things 
of fear— 
Let not the struggling to this truth be 
blind. 


Coysriracy in Haytt.—A conspiracy to 
murder the President was discovered in the 
island on the 5th of February. The ringlea- 
der—who was high in authority—and two 
others had been shot, and no further difficul- 





ty was apprehended. 


slavery a blasphemy and a curse. Hhuman 
beings may be inconsistent, but human na- 
The strongest evi- 
| dence against this thrice accursed crime is, 
{the slaveholder himself, who, not conteat 
; With his individual patrimony of freedom, 
| aims at the possession of the treedom of oth- 
fers, and though bata iman, aims at being a 
| god; and, that he may be so, strikes his tei- 
| Jow to the earth, and puts his foot upen his 
| neck! O, thou modern man-stealer! whe- 
ther thou art in the pulpit, preaching a Chris- 
tianity which was originally trom Heaven, 
bot which thou hast corrupted with fumes 


from hell,—or, enclosed in silken curtains, | 


\thou seekest slumber on Inxurions down,— 
o; hast come to this proud city to spend thy 
pdluted gains,—hearest thou not the vorce of 
Gad saying unto thee: *Cain, Cain, where 
is Abel thy brother.’ Woe, woe unto him 
tha! buildeth his house by unrighteousness, 





neighbor's service without wages, and giv- 
ethihim not for his work ;—that saith, } will 
bujld me a wide house and large chambers, 
and cutteth him out windows; and it is cei- 
led with cedar, and painted with vermiltion.’ 
*Your gold and your silver is caukered and 
corrupted. 
the miseries that are coming upon you; the 
ery of those who have reaped down your 
fields, whose hire is of you kept back by 
fraud; erieth, and their ery hath entered 
into the ears ef the Lord God of Sabbaoth.’ 
Cain, Cain, where is Abel thy brother? 

I say, again, the universal verdict of every 
human conscience against slavery is, ‘Let « 
be uceursed.’ His heart is false to haman 
nature who will not say, men! i 
not a man on earth whodoes not believe that 
slavery is a corse. Human nature has atter- 
ed her shriek against it ever since the mon- 
ster was begotten; and, till it perishes amidst 


npon its head, and dashing against it her 
condemning brand. Every man knows sla- 
very isacurse. Whoever denies tltfis, his 
lips libel his heart. Try him; clank the 
chains in Ais ears, and telt him they are for 
him ; give him an hour to prepare his wife 
and children fer a life of slavery; bid him 
make haste and get ready their necks for the 
yoke, and their wrists for the coffle chains, 
then iook at his pale lips, and trembling 
knees, and you have na/ure’s testimony a- 
gainst slavery. What is his language !~ 
*Curse me with poverty, bat leave me free- 
dom. Lid me traverse for life the heaving 
billows of the ocean, but leave me freedom.’ 
Most truly has it been said by every man 
who has written respecting natural rights, 
that, setting revelation aside, no man living 
can acquire a right to make another mena 
slave :— 





‘Eternal nature!—when thy giant hand 

Had heaved the floods and fixed the tremb- 
ling land 

When life sprang, startling, at thy plastic 
call, 

Endless her forms, and man the lord of all ; 

Say was that lordly form inspired by thee 

To wear eternal chains and bow the knee, 

Was man ordained the slave of man to toil, 

Yoked with the brutes and fettered to the 

* soil, 

Weighed in a tyrant’s balance with his gold? 

No! nature stainped us in a heavenly mould; 

She bade no wretch his thankless labor urge, 

And trembling take the pittance and the 
scourge ; 

No homeless Lybian, on the stormy deep, 

To call upon his country’s name and weep.’ 


From the Albany Evening Journal. 
Consistent Republicanism. 


The existence of Domestic Slavery in the 
United States, is a source of deep mortifica- 
tion to every friend of Freedom in the old 
world. It is cast in their teeth “in season and 
out of season,” by those who would have the 
| aroused subjects of crowned heads believe 
that our government is Hypocrisy embodied. 
To avoid this “cause of offence” to their 
brethren, the French Provisional Government 








' cession to power. 
| "The Colored and Mulatto citizens of Paris 


and his chambers by wrong,—that useth his , 


Go to, then, weep and how}! for) 


Tete is | 


the exetrations of the universe, she vill tra- | 
verse We world on its track, dealing her bolts | 


Te lit er 


: = nme 
| ‘This was re-echoed by the repeated cries 
of “Five la hepubligue! Vive le gouvernement 
proviseire |” 
From the A. 8. Slandard: 
’ - o p 
and Re-copiure of Seventy- 
Seven Slaves. 

Seventy-seven slaves eseaped from Wash- 
ington on Saturday last, but, we are sorry to 
hear, have been re-captured. ‘They embark- 
ed on board the schooner Pearl, of Philadel- 
phia, whieh bad recently arrived there with 
wood, and had reached the mouth of the Po- 
tomac, on the retarn tip, with this full com- 
plement of passengers, When she was over- 
taken and captored by the steamer Salem, 
from Georgetown, The name of the Cap- 


Eseape 


: - | 
tain of the Peurl was Sears, and he reports | 


himself as front Massachusetts, 

Great excitement egisted in Washington | 
on the return of the Peart, and the white per- | 
sans on board, were only saved from the vio-— 
Jence of the mob, by being conveyed at once | 
to prison in carriages,” ‘The disappointed ri- | 
oters in the blindness of their rave then turn- | 
ed upon the innocent and Harmless Bra, and 


broke in some of the windotrs of its publica- | 


tion office. So unprevoked an attack meets, 

and will meet, with loud condemnation. ‘The | 
Washington correspondent of the New York 
Herald denounees, in indignant term4, the 
tuere presence of certain Aati-Slavery mem- | 
bers of Congress, hut at the same tine bears | 
Strong testimony of the wniforinly digeified 

and respectable conduct of the tor of the 

Era. We have no doubt Ne will be aéquit- 

ted, by acelamation, of having said or done 

anything to create any feeling of tneasiness 

on the part of gither masters or slaveg, in 

Washington. 

Mr. Giddings brought the subject of the 
imprisonment of those seventy-seven men and 
women, who dared to start in * the pursuit of 
happiness.’ in their own way, before the 
House, and it was received with shouts of | 








£ petted TT — 


\ject. Those who ave willing to assist this’ 
‘Society in sustaining its varions agencies for 
_ promoting Anti-Slavery agitation, for hasten- 
tng the redemption of the enslaved, are ear- 
| nestly invited to join us. We labor not for 
| the advancement of any political party—for 
fre fortherance of any measures that invoke 
the aid of brute force. Itis by the strength 
of ioral power we would tear down the 
strong holds of oppression—itis by establish- 
ing nghteods principles we would secure for 
allan intefitanee of Freedom. If you who 
vrofess to be the friends of the Slave, are 
reo Uly with us in tis contest between Truth 
and drror—between Slavery and Libeny— 
we si ull expeet oar cordial ed-operation. 
‘The Vair will be held at the tine anu place 
‘of the nest Annual Meeting- 
J. Erazasern Jords, Salert, 
Betsey M. Cowtts, Austinburgh; 
Sarepra Brown, Mew Lywie, 
Exrza Horwes, Columbia, 
Mania L. Ginpines, Jefferson,’ 
Lyoia Inise, New Lisbon, 
Jane D. McNeaty, Greezt, 
Resecea 8S. ‘Tuomas, Marlboro,” 
Mania Wurrmore, Andover,’. 
Mary Donanpson, Cincinnati,” 
Exrzasetu Stepman, Randolph,’ 
Hannan C. Tuomas, Mt. Union, 
Cranissa G. Otps, Unionville, 
Ann Wacken, Leesville, 
Saran B. Duepare, Green Plain, 
Prese Ann Carrout, Ravenna, 
tHlannier N. ‘Torrey, Parkman, 





Otro UNION WITH sLavenoLpens !of%) 
FOURTEENTH ANNIVERSARY 
Of the American Anti-Slavery Society. 


Tue Fourteenth Annual Meeting of the A- 
menican Anti-Stavery Society, will be 
held ta the Broadway ‘Panernacte, New 
Yorn, on Tuestay tHe Nexrn Day or May, 
at ten o'clock a. M. 


The present aspect of public affairs of this 


laughter—of ccurse, Vive la Republique! | countty, should make this meeting one of 


| 


——« _ | more than usual importance and interest.— 
A Coronrp Lawyen.—A case is to be | ‘The Southern boandary of AmertcsN SLave- 


tried at the approaching term of the Session | ry, which since this Society was formed, has 
of this country, which we understand will | been removed ftom the Sasive to the Nue- 


involve some interesting points for the con- 


ces, it is now proposed bg its guardians to 


sideration of the community generally, and , remove still farther into tif free territory of 


the Afriean race in particular, 
of A. Bradley, a colored attorney of Williams- | 
burgh, who claims a right to practice law un- 
der the new Constitution, and who stands in- 
| dicted on a charge of maliciously commen- | 
cing a prosecution. Bvadley, we are told, 





It is the trial | a sister Republie. 


We hafe lifile reason to 
expect 4 more favorable t¢?mination to the 
two years’ war Waged, at ¢f enormous ex- 
pense of blood and treasuré¢ for the sole pur- 
pose of extending the worst system of hu- 
man bondage by conquest. Whether the Ap- 


| was formerly a slave in Virginia, has been | otvriomtsrs of the Country can arrest the per- 
educated, and displays rather more ability petration of this StUPENDOUS NATIONAL CRIME, 
than his degraded race are supposed to pos- | or not, #t is no less their duty to make the ef- 


| Sess. 


| the right to practice law, and where or how 
the rights of citizenship were conferred upon | 
him. 


If we rightly understand the nratter, | fort. The last #ustic pores? they 
the question wil] be mooted whether he has | have the opportunity to record against it, 


may 


should be earnest and unanimous. 
The necessity of the moment should also 


At the South, the manumission of a} remind us of how much of thé #ork is still 
slave does not make hima eitizen: and no | tu be doye, which this Societ¥, fourteen years 


provision being made in the free States for ago, resolved to de, Sinte its formation, 
the naturalization of negroes, the question | Slavery has not been abolished in a single 


may with propriety be urged, whether the | 
new Constitution allows of such latitude, , 
though we believe that instrument does not 
expressly prohibit it, It is expected that 
Bradley will detend himself against the in- 
dictment.— Lrovk/yn Eagle. 

Inrerestine Decision.—Judge Morse of 
the Supreme Court, on Friday decided that 
Aaron Bradley, a man of color, who had ap- 
peared as counsel in a case before adjudiea- 
ted in another Court, whereon a motion to 
set aside jrdgment was now made, was in- 
competent to act as counsel on account of his 
complexion.—A. Y. Evangelist. 

And ‘pis in the Nineteenth Century, in 
Republiéan America! Heat tty ye despots 
who once flourished in the old world, and 
learn that you are outdone in despotism.— 
Judge Morse of New York, has decided, that 
complexion, instead of the lack of mefit or ca- 


State m the Union, A mi2Li0on more of our 
countrymen have been born to the lot of 
slaves. Dut that this Socfety and its auxil- 
iaries, have aroustd, to a ceflain degree, a u- 
niversal Anti-Slavéfy sentimentat the North, 
and have made the topic one of absorbing in- 
terest throughout the country, is the best ev- 
idence of the wisdom of their measures, and 
should be the strongest fn¢entive to still more’ 
strenuous, and self-denying toil. 

The old and tried friends of the cause, and 
those who have been but recently aroused to’ 
the necessity of the overthrow of the felow 
system of Amentcan Siavery, are urged to 
make of this meeting a 6naNv RALLY FOR 


Frempom. #- 
WILLIAM LOYD GARRISON, Pres’t. 





pability, renders a man incompetent to act as 
counsel. What more significant homage 


by Henry Clay or John C. Calhoun. I know 
nothing of Mr. Bradley. pro or con, but pre- 
| sume that he will ‘pick his flint, and try 

again,”’ persevering even toa triumph, and eat- 
nestly hope that he will prove equal to the 
lemergency. Macon B. Allen and George b. 
Vashon, while undergoing critical legal ex- 
aminations, were fortunate enough to receive 
a tribute of praise from their judges. Color- 





i 


ed men should have too much self-respect to | 


look for favors; but remember that those in 
authority will exact from them the whole 
pound of flesh; their indulgence, if exercised, 
will be for the more favored aspirants. We 


must be wide awake.—w. ¢. n.—North Siar. | 


—_—_— 
[WESTERN ANTI-SLAVERY FAIR. 


The result of the effort made last year by 
| the Abolitionists of the West, to hold an An- 
| ti-Slavery Fair, was abundantly gratifying; 
‘and folly demonstrated the practicability and 





from their hearts. ‘What business has the | Wisely abolished Slavery in all the colonies | usefulness of the plan. The Call was prompt- | &, W. Shelton, “ 
of France upon the very first day of their ac- ly responded to by many, the avails of whose | ©, Burnett, “ 


| labor greatly aided the Western Anti-Slavery 
Society, and enabled it to prosecute its work 


could be offered to the alter of Slavety, evet | Josiah Fogg, Meredith’s Mills, 


a variety which is extensive enough to fur- | 


Thoughtful and pure, sinless, and sound of 


| —among whom is classed the celebrated Du- | with renewed vigor. ‘The exigencies of the 
| mas—rejoicing in this act of justice, desig- | cause demand as much sacrifice and effort 
| nated a deputation to address the Provisional | now as were needed then. ‘I'he victory of | 
| Government. They were replied to by M. | Freedom is not yet won—the clank of the | 
| Cremieaux, one of the mew Cabinet, in the | bondman’s fetters has not yet ceased—Amer- 
| following beautifal address : jean women are still chattelized and imbrated. 
| “Fellow citizens, friends, brothers—I am | The blighting influeuce that slavery has ex- 
| happy to hail you in the name of the Provis- | tended over the South and ever the North, 
| ional Government of the Republic, every part | still exists—the Church is not yet purified of | 
of which has entertained the great thought , its iniquity, nor the State redeemed from its 
| of emancipating such of your fellow country- | degradation. We therefore, friends of thr, 
men as still remain in Slavery. Slavery, , Slaye, appeal to you again—we appeal to 
Slavery in the midst of liberty!” Why, this your love of Liberty—to your reverence for 
is the most odious the most afflicting incon- | the Eternal principles of Right; and ask, you 
sistency. Distinctions among men! ‘This , to bring this year another offering the’ may 
| is a violation of the law of God and man.—_ be used for the dissemination of Anti-Slavery 
| (Loud applause.) We have only proclaim- Troth—for the increase of Ant-Slavery 
| ed the principles which dwell in the hearts knowledge. ® 
| of all mankind. Yes, the National Conven- | No inconsiderable portion of t'ae donations 
| tion—that grand, that immortal assembly, had at last year’s Fair, was derived from the Far- 
| restored you all to freedom, but the error of mer, the Mechanic, the Merehant and the 
| @ great man again placed you under the yoke Manufacturer—will they not be as generous 
| which you had believed was broken forever, now as then, and each give angradgingly and 
{ You, who, having been slaves, had become liberally that which he has to bestow! Ar- 
' freemen, rendered to the liberty which had_ ticles thatcannot readily be transported to the 
| been restored to you such great and impor- Fair, may, with a little effort, be converted 
| tant services—you yourselves were cast back into money, or exchanged for goods that can 
into servitude!’ The new Republic will ac- be carried. Those who wish to aid in this 
‘eomplish what the Republic proclaimed.— work, need nat be at a loss how to labor.— 
You shall again become free. There shall, Where Sewing Circles are not already in 
_ no longer be a slave on the soil of liberty.— operation, may we not confidently hope they 
| In our colonies as well as continental France will speediby be organized, that their varied 
man who inhabits the land shall be gifts of beautiful and fancy articles may not 
free. You will prove yourselves worthy of be wanting? 
' it, for you ever have been so. And when, ‘The special object of the proposed Fair is 
| Slavery shall have disappeared, our descen- to aid the Western Anti-Slavery Society; and 
dants will exelaim with pride—it was to the all funds there received will be placed in ite 
| Revolution of 1848 that the final abolition of Treasury—no goods are solicited, and none 
' Slavery was due. Vive la Republique.’” ‘will be sold for the benefit of any other ob- 
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POETRY. 


The Widow’s Woeer. 


BY MRS. E. C. EMBURY.- 





He woos me with those honied words 
That women love to hears 

Those gentle ilatteries that fail 
So sweet on every ear; 

He tells me that my face is fair, 
‘Too fair for grief to shade; 

My cheek, he says, was never meant 

n sotrow’s gloom to fade. 


He stands beside me when I sing 
‘The songs of other days, 

And whisper’s in love's thrilling tones 
The words of heartfelt praise ; 

And oficn in my eye he looks, 
Some answering to see, 

In vain! he there can only read 
The faith of memory. 


He little knows what thonghts awake, 
+ With every gentle word : 
How, by his looks and tones, the founts 
OF tenderness sre stirred. 
The visions of my youth return, 
Joys far too bright to last, 
And while he speaks of rurvar biiss, 
I think bat of thé past. 


Like lamps in eastern sepulchres, 
Amid my heurt’s deep gloom, 

Affection sheds its holiest light 
Upon my husband’s tomb. 

As those bright lamps if brought once more 
To upper air, grow dim, 

So my soul’s love is cold and dead, 
Uniess it glows for him. 


True Love and a iiappy Home. 


FROM THE HOME JOURNAL. 


“Ask what thou wilt,’ said a fairy voice, 
*Ask what thou wilt of me; 

Of all on earth, thou canst have thy choice, 
On land, or on the sea, 

I have the power rich gifts to bestow, 
And what thon wilt, Pil grant; 

But only once, | would liave thee know, 
Can | supply thy want.’ 


Then I sat me down and pondered long, 
On what the gift should be, 

Which the fairy voice had kindly said 
Should be given but once to me. 

I will-not ask that wealth or fame, 
Should a worthless chaplet twine 

Around my brow, or adorn my name; 
Nor that beauty should be mine. 


For these are transient as the dew 
Before the burning sun ; 
And fade as quickly from the view, 
Ere morning is begun. 
*In none of these,’ my heart replied, 
* Would the height of happiness be, 
True love and a happy home,’ | cried, 
*Is all that 1 ask of thee.’ 
No Surrender. 
av MARTIN F. TUPPER. 


— 


Ever constant, ever true, 
Let the word be, No surrender! 
Boldly dare, and greatly do! 
‘Lhis shall bring me safely through ; 
No surrender, no surrender! 
And thongh Fortune’s smiles be few, 
Hope is «! ways springing new, 
Still inspiring me and you 
With a magic—No surrender! 


Nail the colors to the mast, 

Shouting gladly, No surrender! 
Troubles near are all but past— 
Serve them as you did the ast; 

No su r, no surrender! 
Though the skies be overcast, 
And upon the sleety blast 
Disappointments gather fast, 

Beat them off with, No surrender! 


Constant and courageous still, 

Mind, the word is, No surrender ; 
Battle, though it be uphill, 

No surrender, no surrender! 
Hope—and thas your hope fulfil— 
There’s « way where there’s a will 
And the woy aii cares to kill 

Is, to give themn—No surrender! 


A First Offence Unpardoned. 


Oh, there has m>ny a tear been shed, 
And many * heart been broken, 

For want of 2 gentle hand stretched forth 
Or a word in kindness spoken! 


Then oh! with brotherly regard 
Greet every son of sorrow ; 

So that from each tone of love his heart 
New hope, new strength, shall borrow. 


Nor turn—with cold and seornful eye 
From him that hath offended ; 


The seeds of good are everywhere: 
And, in the guiltiest bosom, 

Sann'd by the quickening rays of love, 
Put forth tender blossom. 


{ MISCELLANEOUS. 


| 
| 
| Record of a Police Ofiee. 
' 
**You mustn't be defacing the walls here- 
abouts; you're old enongh to know better; 
| move on,” was the warning addresved by a 
| poliee constable to an old mon on whom teil 
as well as time had pressed heavily, but who 
yet seemed less bowed down by these then 
| by some great and bittertrouble. He appea- 
| ted fo have been writing with a piece of 
chalk some unintelligible wordson the wall. 
! On be moved without a remonstranee, unless 
a deep sigh might he so interpreted, 


| 


| It was a bleak, raw evening in antumn.— 
Heavy rain succeeding to the dust of a fort- 
j night’s dry weatheg, had made the streets 
| wet and slippery as after the breeking up of 
ja frost. Thick lowering clouds, through 
j which not a star struggled, threatened yet 
| more rain. Wandeting on apparently with- 
j cutany settled course, the old man stopped 
in another street (it was somewhere in the 
| extreme west of the metropolis) with the 
| same intention as before. His chalk was 
| already applied to a dwarf garden-wall, over 
| which, among some leafless trees, hong a 
| iatnp; when he was again interrupted by a 
constable on duty, who charged him with a 
design of leaping the wall; a harder task to 
him of the bent frame and shriveled limbs, 
than scaling the walls of Newgate would 
have been to the sturdy questioner. But it 
was the constable’s business to be suspicious, 
and the wanderer seemed to feel that it was 
in the nature of his task, whatever it might 
be, to excite suspicion. Againhe moved on 
as directed, with the admonition not to be 
again found lurking in that neighborhood. 
The wind, as he traversed the streets, see- 
med to oppose his progress at every torn; 
and the rain, which now began to fall, was 


north or south, east or west. ‘The poor old 
wanderer soon came toa standstill once more. 
The ¢pot was lonelier and darker, and while 
the shower beat fiercely against him, he had 
recourse to his chalk, and contrived to scrawl 
upon some rough boards that enclosed the 
seaffolding of an unfinished building, amidst 
bricks and rubbish, a sentence or two, form- 
ed in lines anything but parallel, and of let- 
ters of many shapes and sizes. He labored 
hard te make every letter distinct, and con- 
nected them as well as he could in the wn- 
certain light; but the rongh surface would 
have puzzled an abler penman to write leyi- 


pain and difficulty to chalk on the boards, 
few could have deciphered in broad daylight; 
even supposing that the pelting rain did not 
wash the inscription away before day dawn- 
ed. 
Having finished it, he threw upward to the 
heavens, now entirely obscured by chilling 
and dreary vapor, a jook in which a feeling 
of hope temporarily straggied with anguish 
and despair; and the smile with which he 
turned to proceed on his comfortless and wea- 
ry way, seemed to tell of something lighter 
at his heart than a doll and_ stifling sense of 
the utter uselessness of persevering. 

For three or four hours he continned to 
wander on, stopping at intervals, as often as 
opportunity offered, to chalk upon the enclo- 
sures of new buildings, on dead walls, or on 
the doors of outhouses, or stabling, words 
which he could not spell, and had barely a 
chance of waking legible. Patiently did he 
repeat the essay, and slowly did he labor to 
give distinctness to what he wrote. Often 
interrupted, he constant!y resumed*his endea- 
vor when the interruption ceased. * * 

* And frequent and fierce were the as- 
saults to whieh his perseverance exposed 
him, as he slowly and silently crawled on 
his way, and then recommenced the seeming- 
ly forlorn and erazy experiment with his 
piece of chalk. Not with harsh and threat- 
ening words alone, but often with rude and 
violent thrusts, was the aged pedestrian dri- 
ven along; hatharencwod his attempt when 
out of sight, and raised his eyes every two or 
three minutes to the starless and unpitying 
sky, in muttered and inarticulate prayer fora 
blessing on Lis endeavor. 

He had now threaded his way through a 
vast number of streets, generally avoiding the 
leading and crowded thoroughfares, when he 
found himself in one of the obscurer parts of 
Marylebone. Sick at the very heart, weary 
to a degree that under less stimulating cir- 
cumstances, would have been utter exhaus- 
tion, the shops nearly aii closed, and the 
Streets scant of pasecugers, while the rain, 
descending less fitfully with abated gusts of 
wind, gave sign of its continuance; the old 
man did now feel desolate almost beyond en- 
darance} when, as he passed a house that 
stood somewhat backward in a quiet corner 


sure to beat in his face, whether he moved | 


bly. Whathe at last managed with such | 


' haunts, the (to him) unpeopled streets of the 
| thronged and tumultuous city. 

But might there not be among the crowd 
of happy faces round the table, one silent 
child, one sad quiet gazer, one pale and gen- 
tle beholder of happiness in whieh she could- 
n't entirely participate, although she could 
not quite shut the sense of it from her heart, 
one whose breathings were of stifled regret 
more than of active joy, of fear, surprise, 
fad thoughts of tears sid recently, and to 
be shed again too soon, rather than of pleas 
sure in the rude and novel hiveimess of the 
scene. It was foolish, very foolish, he knew; 
it was vain and useless; yet something, it 
seemed to be a whisper im his heart, tole 
him it mi¢ht be. Should he knock; and 
pray. notin the name of humanity, but of 


lieaven that pat divinity in it, for the chari- | 


ty of a kind answer to ene fond and silly 
question! Should he risk the sharp repulse, 
and trust for his excuse to those beautiful 
sytpathies, to those exquisite emotions of 
nature, Which linking the old to the young, 
parents and children, in that common dwel- 
ling, were converting it intoa temple of con- 
cord, charity, and love! 

Such were his thoaghts; though they 
wore, as they awoke within him, a homelier 
garb. He sat down onthe door-step to wait. 
After a time, a coach came for some of tLe 
children; he saw them, one by one, but they 
were strangers. Half a dozen went, and 
then more. He scanned their features as 
though he half-hoped to see some face he 
knew. Atlastall were gone. The fancy 
that even into that fold of luxury (compared 
with his own home,) amongst that gayand 
fortunate flock, one shora lamb mighthave 
strayed and found shelter, was indeed idle. 
The door closed, driving the shiverieg old 


toan upon that gesolate prospect and dspai- | 


ring task, from which he had been this at- 
‘ uacted by sudden peals of childish laughter, 
and the associations to which they had given 

_ rise. 
Now once more-he journeyed onwar. * 
* * * He bent his steps (the clock war- 
‘ ning him it was near daybreak) to his wretch- 
ed home, in one of the poorest distriets of 
Westminister. Advanced but a littl way, 
he stopped to make one final trial with the 
friendly chalk, the last piece of whieh was 
now mduced toa size so small, that it was 
with diflicalty he could hold it. It erambled 
away before he oould finish the few words. 
* * * * When once more the long-dart- 
ing rays of a lantern were turned upon him, 


a strong hand had dragged him over the mass | 


of rubbish, and hurried him, spentand ex- 
hausted, to the nearest station-house. 

‘The next morning he was carried rather 
_ then led before a magistrate. ‘The charge a- 
‘ gainst him was established; he had been 


detected chalking on wa!!s and deors, and — 
qualifying himself for the House of Correc- | 


| tion, 
| ted, when it occurred to the magisterial mind 
that the culprit might have been writing trea- 

son on the walls. 
‘I don’t think it was treason,’ said one of 


the constables *’cause he don’t seem quite. 


right in his mind. He complains of his ha- 
ving lost his little child; his grand-child 
Jeast-ways.’?’ * * ” “ His story was 

| told in a few simple words. 
The child’s mother, his only eaughter, had 
deserted him before she was seventeen years 
| a6. A vicious life ended in a miserable 
death ; but in the midst of that vice and mis- 


ery grew into being that delicate flower of 


‘humanity, which he had hoped so long as 
he drew Heaven's breath, to guard from the 
-rude storms of the world. ore, far more 
than a daughter to him, was that hapless and 
innocent being. As the child of his child, 


» she seemed to bear a double life, and toclaim 


ja double love. Scant even to extreme pov- 


erty were his means; le was too feeble to) 


pursue his occupation as a day-laborer, yet 


her wants he contrived to supply. And one | that takes lessons on the churn—I shall look | every thing that looked Jike § cesign upon 
€ 


| day lately, while he had been employed out 
of doors, the fair, prattling, sweet-tempered 


| girl, who was to him not more a thing that just ready to despair, he started in pursuit of | late. He then bade him good morning, and 


he should protect with his life than an angel 


| seen her playing in thé sunshine at the door; 
then a neighbor observed her at the end of 
| the court listening to ‘some musicians,’ and 
‘another noticed her looking into a ‘picture- 
' shop’ two streets off; beyond this there was 
no intelligence. She might have wandered 
into the wilderness of streets, been kidnap- 
_ ped, or crushed under wagon-wheels. 
| ‘The old man was too miserably poor to 
pay for the printing of hand-bills; and for 
three long nights had he paced the streets of 
the city, east and west, chalking on the walls 
| the statement of his loss, the name of the lit- 
‘tle wanderer, and a description of her person. 
He described the eyes and hair of his belo- 
| ved grand-daughter : 
| ‘Lost, a little girl, named Mary Rose, six 


Sally Sly and Jenny McKean. 
HUMOROUS REPORT ON BUTTER. 


| We copy the following from the Farmer's 
| Monthly Visitor. There is a good moral 
| conveyed in it, told with a rich vein of hu- 
| mort that is capital. Lt is from the pen of 
1S. B. Little, of the Merrimac (N. H.) Ag- 
ricultural Society: 

The beneficence of the Creator is manifest 
| in so disposing to our tastes, and go adapting 
| these to the varieties with which we are sur- 
| rounded, as to make life a scene of enjoy- 
‘mentinstead of a burden. It might have 
been that necessary food would have been 
| noisome, as it is sometimes to the diseased 
| stomach, had it not have pleased the Creator 
| to have ordered it otherwise. Bread is the 
' stall of life, but butter is given to make it 
i slip down easier, and with a better relish.— 
| But it depends something on who makes the 

butter whether it answers this purpose. But- 
! ter made in Joe Bunker's family, needsto be 
eaten in the dark; then to make it pass well, 
| one or two other senses stiould be laid aside 


aa that made by his brother Jonathan» 


may be eaten in the full blaze of noon; you 
| would wish that your necR was as long again, 
that you might have the pleasurabie sensa- 
tion of swallowing prolonged. Perhaps a 


| bit of the history of their better halves will | 


| explain the whole matter. 
| Joe’s wife was Sally Sly—when a smail 
| girl she was sly—she would not half wash 
ithe miffk pail, but sly it away and let it sour. 
She was sly at school, and did not half get 
her lessons, but would have her book in 
sight when reciting—but as she grew older 
| She learned that to get well imarried, she 
| must appear well, and so she bent all her 
cunning to get a superficial education in ev- 
erything, from rcasting a potatoe to playing 
the piano. Poor Joe fell in love with her, 


_and “love has no eyes”—so he married her. | ynless much pressed by hunger. Still I felt | 
, Bat soon atter she entered on housekeeping, | 


his eye sight came, and he saw his fix, that 
it was “for better or for worse ;” and he 
‘thought it was all for worse. Like a true 
philosopher, he concluded to endure what he 
could neither avoid nor cure, and get along 


; 
i 
| 


| tolerably well only when he came to her bat- 
' 


butter, Which smooths not only the sharp 


corners of crust and erackers, but will smooth 
@asperities of the husband’s temper. 


An Odd Visiter. 





“Thad been sitting in the verandah, read- 
ing, and went away for a few minutes to 
speak to iny wifes When 1 came back my 
chair was occupied. ‘There, sitting as qui- 
etly and dewnurg@y as possible, was an enor- 
‘mous ourang-oulang, oF monkey of some sort. 
When I first caught sight of him he had my 
book in his hands, and was to all appearance 
reading. It happened, however, to be rather 
a stupid book, and he very sooh threw it down; 
he then placed his hands upon his knees and 
sat perfectly still, justas if he had been med- 
itating on what he had been reading. I should 
say, as nearly as I could judge, that he must 
have been above five feet in height, suppos- 
ing him to stand ereet. He sat as upright as 
any man. Afler watching him fora minute 
or two, and observing that the ealves of his 
legs were thicker and wore like those of a 
man than monkey’s Jegs usually are, I step- 
ped quietly back and called my wile. All 
this time i had not seen his face; however, 
as she cate, one of the parrots screamed, and 
the old gentleman turned his head. His face 
was very dark, with large whiskers and beard, 
| and hair all Mfectly white; his body a light’ 
| brown, and his face and hands peculiarly 


, large. As soon as he saw me he half’ rose, | 


! and began to grin and show his teeth and spit | 


at me. | 
| Ldid not quite like it, as T was afraid he | 
| might make a spring in my direction; yet 1 | 
| knew that my voice would at once frighten | 

him away, if 1 raised the horrid unearthly | 
| yell used by the natives to scarce wild beasts, | 
and which even the tiger will hardly resist | 


more inclined to watch him. Once I thought | 
| of going round the other way and getting my | 
gun, but really he looked so much likea man | 
that | could not have shothim. He contin- 
| ved to grin and spit until I tarned away, hop- | 
ing he would resume his former sedate posi- | 
iton, As soon, however, as he thought my | 


‘ Jaid both hands on the elbow of the chair, |) — 


ter—ror his mother was a real butter maker. | eyes were off him he rose leisurely from his | 
' Every time he saw or tasted of Sally’s butter | ehair, stepped slowly out of the verandah, | 
he feit the horrors. Her manner of making | caught hold of a branch of the banian-tree, | 
‘butter was somewhat as follows:—She | and swung himself up into it. As he did | 
| thinks it of no consequence whether the milk | this, | saw that he had a long tail, so he could | 
| pail is sweet or sour—sets the milk ina) not, I believe, have.been an ourang-outang. | 
warm room, because it is easier than to go | Indeed [ never heard of them coming into} 


Thither he was about to be commit- | 


in the cellar, and if some dirt should blow 
into the pans she thinks every man must ‘eat 
ja peck of dirt”? and in no place will it slip 
down easier than in butter—she lets the 
|eream pots be open, and when she churns 
forgets the poke; leaves the cream nearly at 
blood heat that it may come quick. When 
‘she takes it out of the churn she picks out 
the bodies of all flies and spiders—the legs 
and wings are so stmali they can be swallow- 
,ed. She works out half the butter milk and 
sets it away in a warm place for use. Poor 
Joe has seen so much butter of this kind that 
he declares butter does not agree with his 
health and will not taste it. Yet his wile 
| wonders why he does not try it, and marvels 
_ that he does not keep a dairy, and make but- 
| ter for market. 
| Jonathan was a younger brother of Joe, 
| and he had oceasion to éat at his brother’s 
| enough to know why he could not eat but- 
j ters and he declared he never would marry 
| Without knowing what his bread would be 
buttered with. Following the bent of his 
| fancy he made several attempts at matrimo- 
ny, and Julia Juniper almost caught hin— 
, for there was always good butter on the ta- 
| ble at tea, but he was determined to know 
who made it. On inquiry, she says: “La 
me! mother'makes the butter; I take lessons 
on the piano.” 

“Weil,’’ says Jonathan, “I want a wile 


| further.” 
After several unsuccessful attempts, and 


| stray cattle before breakfast, and wandered 


watching over and sanctifying it, suddenly | through the forest into the corner of the next | accosted by the clerk—* why, what is the 
| disappeared. The lodgers in the house had | town, and weary and hungry, called at a de-| matter with your pantaloons? How came 


cent Jooking house and asked for some re- 
| freshment which was most cordially granted, 
, for the family were what were called Scotch- 
| Irish—in religion Presbyterian, and in hos- 
| pitality boundless. 

Here he found the butter exactly right— 
though the weather was hot, the butter kept 
its shape as well as bees wax. He catechi- 
sed the old lady about her house-wifery, for 
| the bread was as right as the butter. The 
'old lady said her health was feeble—she 
| could do but little, and Jenny had the whole 
management. He made some round about 


this little island, nor, 1 think, into the dis- | 
‘trict. I went into my study and immediate- | 
| ly afterwards heard him scuttling away over 
| the house. Ihave not seen him since, but | 
if he comes back I shall try to make friends 
with him by giving him food, though I be- 
lieve he belongs to rather a treacherous fami- 
ly."—eland’s Popular Account of the Man- 
| ners and Customs of Lidia. 


The Uukindest Cut of All 





A jeweler of this city, who shall be name- 
jaless, was lately applied to by a nice looking 
man, to make a gold ring for him, having in 
ita blade, very delicate and keen, concealed, 
except on a narrow seriutiny, and opening 
with a spring. The bargain was tnade to 
furnish it for thirty dollars. On the appoint- 
ed day the purchaser appeared, paid the stip- 
ulated priee, which was fobbed very compla- 
cently, and with an air of satisfaction the 
ring was put on his finger. ‘The jeweler, of 
course very innocently, asked what he want- 
ed to do with such an article, to which the 
reply was, ‘to cut pockets open with.’ ‘Ah,’ 
replied the jeweller, doubtless in amazement, 
}*how ean you do such things with such an 
| instroment and not be detected ? 

The performer replied, that his art consist- 
ed in diverting the attention of people from 





them; that he rubbed his forehead, adjusted 
| his hat, &c., and that discovery came too 


| directly left. Shortly after the Jeweler was 


| you to tear them?” * Nothing that I know 
of!” was the answer, ** where?’ * Why 
, just look.” When lo! his pocket was found 
to be cut by the artist, with his new instra- 
ment, and his pocket book gone, with not on- 
| ly the thirty dollars just paid, but four hun- 
| dred beside. Verdict of the public—served 
| him right—¥. ¥. Z'rébune. 


| Pope Gregory. 


| Anamusing caricature and dialogue was 





inquiries concerning Jenny, and learned that | got up in Rome, after the death of Gregory, 
she was a hearty, black-haired, black-eyed , representing St. Peter and Gregory going to 
lass of about two and twenty ; had neverseen | Paradise. ‘The journey being hard and tedi- 
a piano or attended a ball, but knew the As- | our for an aged man like the Pope, he com- 


joeund, laughing, ecreaming, human voices €Y°Ss and light soft hair, long, and eurled 
broke upon his ear. The wanderer sudden- | 0" the neck; tall, and speaks quick, with a 
ly stopped. What a contrast between their SWeet voice, Wandered from her grandfath- 
noisy shouting revels, and the blank and | et Green Arbour court,’ &c. ° 

dreary silence of that old man’s aching heart! | Such were the words, though not so spelt, 
Bot his heart now beat, gently at first, and | I know not how the incident may effect oth- 
then more strongly and more quickly—beat Si it may seem very trifling; but to me it 
with a pulse that owned a keen and penetra- , appeared not undeserving a place among 
ting pleasure for its mover, as his ear caught those chronicles of real life that record what 


of the street, a sound of merry-making, of Yes old, had on a green spotted frock ; blue 


in those signs of unrestrained and riotous re- 
joicings the voices of children, * * * 

It was a holiday-making, a birthday cele- 
bration, and they were sitting up late, with 
sparkling eyes that seemed as if they were 
never to know sleep again, to a genuine 
snap-dragon, anticipating Christmas. The 
old man felt the rain less than ever, though 
it poured fast upon him from the ledge over 
the shutters, while he listened intently to dis- 
criminate the various voices of the shouters, 
and catch them separately as they broke forth 
and blended into one wi!d tumuit of delight. 
Each in succetsion he seemed to note and 
dwell upoa; from the low, inward, bubbling, 
heart-shaking laugh, inteosely joyous, and 
struggling to escape into the relief of loud- 
ness, to the high-pitched, long-breathed, un- 
controllable scream of rapture that terminates, 
only just in time, in tears and pantings. ‘The 
same happy voice and the same wild laugh 
he recogni again and again; yet the plea- 
sure hin died away, and his heart 
up, and lost its glow, and felt still, 
cold, and desolate as before. He had 
them ail, all the little voices one after 
he was certain that his ear had not 
single sound ; bot it had recogni- 
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evermore listening night and day, 
sleep, as im the dna 


is most profvend and beautiful in natural af- 
fection. Whata heart of love had that old 
man! and how impotent such words—blue 
| eyes,’ ‘soft curled hair,’ and ‘sweet voice ;” 
| to speak the sense of beauty that made part 

of its overflowing fondness. How impossi- 
ble by such, phrases to make the stranger see 
in the Jost child, the image of loveliness on 
) which his soul hung until the earthly be- 
came as something heavenly? Whata life- 
time of anxiety and dread must have been 
compressed into these three nights and days, 
80 spent in threading the endless maze of 
London! 

Every where but to his home he had gone; 
there he scarcely dared to go; the dark, si- 
lent, empty room looked like a grave that 
| had been dug for him. And thither, as to a 
| grave, when dismissed by the magistrates, 
repaired; to find, that had he returned soon- 





transport. ‘The dove had flown back to the 
ark, The little creature had been awake all 
op ; but now she “ he py 
ol oviog, rapturous, half-bli es that 
dropped tears joy as they watched beside 
her.” — Laman Blanchard. 


One solitary philosopher may be great, 


but not a whole people.—/selin. 

_ In the sweetest flower there is much that 
is not fragrance, and which transpires when 
the freshness hao passed sway.—Landur, 





er, the past night would have been one of © 


virtuous, and happy in the depth of poverty, Pe 


sembly’s catechism, could sing Old Hundrod | 


was.then gone to town with butter. 
gered, but she was delayed, and when his 
excuses for staying were exhausted, he star- 


of his mind, and, how it happened I know 
not, he soon found his way there again, and 
the result of his adventure was he made a 
wife of Jane McKean. And now one jump 
of his butter is worth more than all Joe’s 
would make in amonth. ‘i‘here’s no trouble 
in going to market—the keepers of genteel 
boarding houses in the neighboring villages 
send and take it at the highest market price. 

Now the main difference in these two wo- 
men arises from the manner of training, tho’ 





Old Madam Sly never looked on to see that 
Sally did up her work right, out suffered her 
to shy off her work as she chose, and though 
a good house-keeper herself, was altogether 
| too indulgent, and like some other mothers, 
thought more of getting Sally well married 
than of making her fit for a wife—while old 
madam McKean was determined Jenny 
should be fit for any man’s wife, whether she 


man’s g 1 or t a 
‘ood housekeeping, than by the quality of 
| her butter. Find on the farmer's table a good, 
| solid, properly salted, well worked slice of 
butter, and you need not fear to eat the cakes 
or hash; but see a oo of half-worked 
we It in lumps, and a sprinkling of 
ira 








obliged to wait much for you to finish your 

ck of dirt. 

My advice is, to young farmers, to make it 
a sine qua non in a wife that she makes prime 

| butter; and the young ladies who aspire to 

| be farmers’ wives, had much better be im- 
perfect in fillagree and music, than be defi- 

| cient in tiat most important art of making 


to a charm, spin flax and darn stockings, and | 


He lin- | 


ted. He could not get the good butter out | 


there is no difference in natural disposition. | 


got married or not. Perhaps there is no more | 
certain criterion by which to judge of a wo- | 
h t fi 


flies’ legs, you may be sure that if. 
you board there very long, death will not be | 


plained to St. Peter thus : 

* How is it, St. Peter, that our journey is 
so long? I did not know that Paradise was 
so far from the Vatician.’ St. Peter replied, 
‘If you had allowed the construction of rail- 
ways and steamers in your State, we should 
have arrived long ago. But now you must 
stop for a while in purgatory.’ 

After having d some in pur- 
gatory, where he met his friend, O'Connell, 
(the story goes,) Gregory set out with St, 
Peter again on his eternal journey. Coming 
in view of Paradise, the Pope asked St. Pe- 
ter why the ange!s and his late predecessors 
in the Papal chair did not come out to meet 
him? 
| *Dear Gregory,’ replied-St. Peter, ‘as for 
the Popes, there are few of them in heaven, 
and the news of your death has not yet reach- 
ed there; as it would have done, if you bad 
established telegraphs and granted the /ree- 
dom of the Press.’ 

When the Saint and the Pope arrived at 
the gates of Paradise, St. Peter asked Greg- 
ory for his key, which, after some time, the 
Pope found, and handed to him; but it prov- 
ed to be the key of his wine cellar. 

St. Peter was admitted within the gates, 
but Gregory was lost in the fog. 


L 





Winpratt.—The origin of this term is 
said to be the following: 

“Some of the re nobility were for- 
bidden felling any of the trees in their for- 
ests—the timber being reserved for the use 
of the royal navy. Such trees as fell without 


Love.—* Martha, does thee love me?’ ask- 
ed a Quaker youth of one at whose shrine 


his heart’s holiest feelings had been offered 


* Why, Seth,’ answered she, ‘we are com- 
manded to love one another, are we not?” 

*Ah, Martha, but does thee regard me with 
the feeling the world calls love?’ 

‘I hardly know what to tell thee, Seth. I 
have greatly feared that my heart was an err 
ing one., fom tried to hestow my love on 
all; but I may have sometimes thought, per- 
haps, that thee was getting rather more than 
thy share.’ 


Tricking a Toper.—One of the best stories 
of the season is told by Sandy Welsh, of a 
man who was in the country on a visit where 
they had no liquor. He got up two hours 
before breakfast and wanted his bitters. None 
were to be had, of course he felt bad, 

* How far is it toa tavern?’ he asked. 

* Four miles.’ 

So off this thirsty soul started—walked 
four miles in a pleasant frame of mind, arri- 
ved at the tavern and found it was a ‘Tempe- 
rance Ilouse. 

There are eyes which need only to look 
up, to touch every chord of a breast choked 
by the stifling atmosphere of stiff and stag- 
nant society, and to ecall*forth tones which 
might become the accompanying music of a 
life.— Madame de la Motte Fuuque. 








BUSEMESS CARTS, 


DAVID WOODRUFF, 
MANUEACTURER OF 
CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, SULKIES, &c. 
A general assortment of carriages constant- 


on hand, made of the best materials and 
in the neatest style. All work wurranted. 


Shop on Main street, Salem, O. 








JAMES BARNABY, 
PLAIN & FASHIONABLE 
TAILOR. 
Cutling done to order, and all work warranted. 


Corner of Main & Chestuut streets, Salem, 
hio. 


DRY GOODS & GROCERIES, 


BOOTS and SHOES, (Eastern and Wes- 
tern,) Drugs and Medicines, Paints, Oi} 
and Dye Stuffs, cheap as the cheapest, and 
good as the best, constantly for sale at 


TRESCOTTS, 
Salem, O. Ist mo. 30th. 


C. DONALDSON & CO. 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL HARDWARE MERCHANTS 


Keep constantly on hand a general assortment 
of HARDWARE and CUTLERY. 


No. 18, Main street, Cincinnati. 
January, 1848. 


BENJAMIN BOWN, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
GROCER, 
TEA-DEALER, FRUITERER, 
AND DEALER IN 
Piltshurgh Manufactured Articles. 

No. 141, Liberty Street, ¢ 
PITTSBURGH. 











(<THE SUBSCRIBERS take this op- 
portunity of informing their friends and the 
publie generally that they have commenced 
the Wholesale Grocery Commission and For- 
warding business, under the firm of Gilmore, 
Porter & Moore, All consignments made to 
them will receive prompt atteation. Upon 
the reception of such, they will give liberal 
acceptances if desired—charges reasonable. 

Address Gilmore, Porter & Moore, No 26, 


west Front street, Cincinnati, 
HIRAM S. GILMORE, 
ROBERT PORTER, 
AUGUSTUS O. MOORE. 
Cincinnati, May 4, 1847. 





WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY, 
Revised Edition, just received at the 
Satem Booxsrore. 


Agents for the “ Bugle.” 
C— 
O1tlo. 


New Garden; David L. Galbreath, and T 
E. Vickers. 
Columbiana ; Lot Holmes. 
Cool Springs; Mahlon Irvin. 
Berlin; Jacob H. Barnes. 
Marlboro; Dr. K. G. Thomas. 
Canfield; John Wetmore. 
Lowellville; John Bissell. 
Youngstown; J. S. Johnson, and Wm 
J. Bright. 
New Lyme; Marsena Miller. 
Selma; Thomas Swayne. 
Springboro; Ira Thomas. 
Harveysburg; V. Nicholson. 
Oakland; Elizabeth Brocke. 
Chagrin Falls; S. Dickenson. 
Columbus; W. W. Pollard. 
Georgetown; Ruth Cope. 
Bundysburg; Alex. Glenn. 
Farmington; Willard Curtis. 
Ohio City; R. B. Dennis. 
Newton Falls; Dr. Homer Earle. 
Ravenna; Joseph Carroll. 
Hannah T. Thomas; Wilkesville. 
Southington; Caleb Greene. 
Mt. Union; Joseph Barnady. 
Malta; Wm. Cope. 
Richfield; Jerome Hurlburt, Elijah Poo 
Lodi; Dr. Sill. 
Chester % Roads; H. W. Curtis. 
Painesville; F. MeGrew, 
Franklin Mills; c Russell, 





Granger; L. Hill. 
Hartford; G. W. Bushnell. 
Garrettsville; A. Joiner. 

Andover; A. G. Garlick and J. F. Whit 





cutting were the property of the occupant.— | 
A tornado was, therefore, a perfect God-send, 
| in every sense of the word, to those who had 
occupancy of these extensive forests, and a | 
windfall was sometimes of very great value. 
Some years since, it is said, a tornado threw | 
down timber enough on the Duke of Marl-_ 
borough’s estate to sel! for forty thousand | 
dollars.” j 


More. 
Achor Town; A. G. Richardson. 
INDIANA. 


Winchester; Clarkson Pucket. 
Economy; Ira C. Maulsby. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Pittsburgh Ul. Vashon. 


~ we Pigoty, 





